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Comment 


of a new magazine. There are in America more 

than enough magazines of every usual type; unless 
the function of THE Symposium is distinctive, is in a 
sense unique, its existence will be difficult to justify. 

In early announcements THE SymposiuM was re- 
ferred to as “‘a journal for philosophical discussion.” 
It is now published with the sub-title, “a critical re- 
view,” but the change is only in terminology. What 
“philosophy”’ is generally associated with in this coun- 
try, either the technical and specialized articles of 
academic journals or the careless popularizing of more 
widely read periodicals, though these both have their 
uses, does not fairly represent the proposed subject- 
matter of “philosophical discussion.” Philosophy, as 
THE Symposium defines it, will include specific treat- 
ment of literature and the other arts as well as analysis 
of abstract and general problems. There seems good 
reason to refer to such discussion as critical rather than 
philosophical. 

THE SyMpoSIUvM is not to be the organ of any group or 
sect or cause. Through the selection of material and 
subjects of discussion, however, the points of view of the 
editors will naturally form to some extent the point of 
view of the magazine. Moreover, there will be grouped 
together, whether in a single issue or serially, articles 
which will throw light on some problem or related 
group of problems. This symposial structure will per- 
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haps modify the chaotic impression so often given by 
contemporary magazines, and will bring out more 
clearly the relations among contemporary ideas. 

The editors recognize that their aims are by no means 
fulfilled in the present issue. For this they do not feel 
themselves wholly responsible. There is no critical 
tradition in America, nor can one be created by the 
mere enunciation of an editorial policy. 
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which we strive, succeed, and are defeated is 
preéminently a qualitative world. What we act 
for, suffer, and enjoy are things in their qualitative 
determinations. This world forms the field of character- 
istic modes of thinking, characteristic in that thought 
is definitely regulated by qualitative considerations. 
Were it not for the double and hence ambiguous sense 
of the term “common-sense,” it might be said that 
common-sense thinking, that concerned with action 
and its consequences, whether undergone in enjoyment 
or suffering, is qualitative. But since “common-sense” 
is also used to designate accepted traditions and is 
appealed to in support of them, it is safe at the outset 
to refer simply to that thought which has to do with 
objects involved in the concerns and issues of living. 
The problem of qualitative objects has influenced 
metaphysics and epistemology but has not received 
corresponding attention in logical theory. The content 
of the propositions significant in physical science is 
oblivious of qualitative considerations as such; it con- 
sists of “primary qualities” in distinction from second- 
ary and tertiary; in actual treatment, moreover, these 
primary qualities are not qualities but relations. Con- 
sider the difference between movement as qualitative 
alteration, and motion as F=ma; between stress as 
involving effort and tension, and as force per unit 
surface; between the red of the blood issuing from a 
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wound, and red as signifying 400 trillion vibrations per 
time unit. Metaphysics has been concerned with the 
existential status of qualitative objects as contrasted 
with those of physical science, while epistemology, 
having frequently decided that qualities are subjective 
and psychical, has been concerned with their relation 
in knowing to the properties of “external” objects 
defined in non-qualitative terms. 

But a logical problem remains. What is the relation 
or lack of relations between the two types of proposi- 
tions, one which refers to objects of physical science 
and the other to qualitative objects? What, if any, are 
the distinguishing logical marks of each kind? If it were 
true that things as things, apart from interaction with 
an organism, are qualityless, the logical problem would 
remain. For that truth would be about the mode of 
production and existence of qualitative things. It is 
irrelevant to their logical status. Logic can hardly admit 
that it is concerned only with objects having one special 
mode of production and existence, and yet claim uni- 
versality. And it would be fatal to the claims of logic to 
say that because qualities are psychical — supposing 
for the moment that. they are — therefore logical 
theory has nothing to do with forms of thought char- 
acteristic of qualitative objects. It is even possible that 
some of the difficulties of metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical theory about scientific and ordinary objects spring 
from neglect of a basic logical treatment. 

A preliminary introduction to the topic may be found 
in the fact that Aristotelian logic, which still passes 
current nominally, is a logic based upon the idea that 
qualitative objects are existential in the fullest sense. 
To retain logical principles based on this conception 
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along with the acceptance of theories of existence and 
knowledge based on an opposite conception is not, to 
say the least, conducive to clearness — a consideration 
that has a good deal to do with the existing dualism 
between traditional and the newer relational logics. A 
more obviously pertinent consideration is the fact that 
the interpretation of classic logic treats qualitative 
determinations as fixed properties of objects, and thus 
is committed to either an attributive or a classificatory 
doctrine of the import of propositions. Take the propo- 
sition: “The red Indian is stoical.”” This is interpreted 
either as signifying that the Indian in question is char- 
acterized by the property of stoicism in addition to that 
of redness, or that he belongs to the class of stoical 
objects. The ordinary direct sense of the proposition 
escapes recognition in either case. For this sense ex- 
presses the fact that the indigenous American was per- 
meated throughout by a certain quality, instead of 
being an object possessing a certain quality along with 
others. He lived, acted, endured stoically. 

If one thinks that the difference between the two 
meanings has no logical import, let him reflect that the 
whole current subject-predication theory of propositions 
is affected by the “property” notion, whether the 
theory speaks in the language of attribution or classifi- 
cation. A subject is “given” — ultimately apart from 
thinking — and then thought adds to what is given a 
further determination or else assigns it to a ready-made 
class of things. Neither theory can have any place for 
the integral development and reconstruction of subject- 
matter affected by the thought expressed in proposi- 
tions. In effect it excludes thought from any share in 
the determination of the subject-matter of knowledge, 
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confining it to setting forth the results (whether con- 
ceived as attributive or classificatory) of knowledge 
already attained in isolation from the method by which 
it is attained. 

Perhaps, however, the consideration that will appeal 
to most people is the fact that the neglect of qualitative 
objects and considerations leaves thought in certain 
subjects without any logical status and control. In 
esthetic matters, in morals and politics, the effect of 
this neglect is either to deny (implicitly at least) that 
they have logical foundation or else, in order to bring 
them under received logical categories, to evacuate 
them of their distinctive meaning — a procedure which 
produces the myth of the “economic man” and the 
reduction of esthetics and morals, as far as they can 
receive any intellectual treatment at all, to quasi- 
mathematical subjects. 

Consider for example a picture that is a work of art 
and not just a chromo or other form of mechanical 
product. Its quality is not a property which it possesses 
in addition to its other properties. It is something which 
externally demarcates it from other paintings, and 
which internally pervades, colors, tones, and weights 
every detail and every relation of the work of art. The 
same thing is true of the “quality” of a person or of 
historic events. We follow, with apparently complete 
understanding, a tale in which a certain quality or 
character is ascribed to a certain man. But something 
said causes us to interject, “Oh, you are speaking of 
Thomas Jones, I supposed you meant John Jones.” 
Every detail related, every distinction set forth remains 
just what it was before. Yet the significance, the color 
and weight, of every detail is altered. For the quality 
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that runs through them all, that gives meaning to each 
and binds them together, is transformed. 

Now my point is that unless such underlying and 
pervasive qualitative determinations are acknowledged 
in some distinct logical formulation, one or other of two 
results is bound to follow. Either thought is denied to 
the subject-matter in question, and the phenomena are 
attributed to “intuition” or “‘genius” or “impulse” or 
“personality” as ultimate and unanalyzable entities; 
or, worse yet, intellectual analysis is reduced to a 
mechanical enumeration of isolated items or “proper- 
ties.’’ As a matter of fact, such intellectual definiteness 
and coherence as the accounts and criticisms of esthetic 
and moral subjects possess is due to their being con- 
trolled by the quality of subject-matter as a whole. 
Consideration of the meaning of regulation by an 
underlying and pervasive quality is the theme of this 
article. 

What is intended may be indicated by drawing a 
distinction between something called a “situation” 
and something termed an “object.” By the term situa- 
tion in this connection is signified the fact that the 
subject-matter ultimately referred to in existential 
propositions is a complex existence that is held together 
in spite of its internal complexity by the fact that it is 
dominated and characterized throughout by a single 
quality. By “‘object” is meant some element in the 
complex whole that is defined in abstraction from the 
whole of which it is a distinction. The special point made 
is that the selective determination and relation of ob- 
jects in thought is controlled by reference to a situation 
— to that which is constituted by a pervasive and in- 
ternally integrating quality, so that failure to acknowl- 
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edge the situation leaves, in the end, the logical force of 
objects and their relations inexplicable. 

Now in current logical formulations, the beginning is. 
always made with “objects.” If we take the proposition 
“the stone is shaly,” the logical import of the proposi- 
tion is treated as if something called “stone” had com- 
plete intellectual import in and of itself and then some: 
property, having equally a fixed content in isolation, 
“shaly” is attributed to it. No such self-sufficient and 
self-enclosed entity can possibly lead anywhere nor be 
led to; connection among such entities is mechanical 
and arbitrary, not intellectual. Any proposition about 
stone” or “‘shaly” would have to be analytic in the 
Kantian sense, merely stating part of the content al- 
ready known to be contained in the meaning of the 
terms. That a tautological proposition 1s a proposition 
only in name is well recognized. In fact, “stone,” 
“shaly” (or whatever are subject and predicate) are. 
determinations or distinctions instituted within the 
total subject-matter to which thought refers. When 
such propositions figure in logical textbooks, the actual 
subject-matter referred to is some branch of logical 
theory which is exemplified in the proposition. 

This larger and inclusive subject-matter is what is 
meant by the term “situation.” Two further points 
follow. The situation as such is not and cannot be stated 
or made explicit. It is taken for granted, “understood,” 
or implicit in all propositional symbolization. It forms 
the universe of discourse of whatever is expressly stated 
or of what appears as a term in a proposition. The situa- 
tion cannot present itself as an element in a proposition 
any more than a universe of discourse can appear as a 
member of discourse within that universe. To call it 
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“implicit” does not signify that it is implied. It is pres- 
ent throughout as that of which whatever is implicitly 
stated or propounded is a distinction. A quart bowl 
cannot be held within itself or in any of its contents. 
It may, however, be contained in another bowl, and 
similarly what is the “situation” in one proposition 
may appear as a term in another proposition — that is, 
in reference to some other situation to which thought 
now refers. 

Secondly, the situation controls the terms of thought, 
for they are its distinctions, and applicability to it is the 
ultimate test of their validity. It is this phase of the 
matter which is suggested by the earlier use of the idea 
of a pervasive and underlying qualitative object. If the 
quart container affected the import of everything held 
within it, we should have a physical analogy, a con- 
sideration that may be awkwardly hinted at by the case 
of a person protesting to a salesman that he has not re- 
ceived a full quart; the deficiency affects everything 
that he has purchased. A work of art provides an apter 
illustration. In it, as we have already noted, the quality 
of the whole permeates, affects, and controls every de- 
tail. There are paintings, buildings, novels, arguments, 
in which an observer notes an inability of the author to 
sustain a unified attention throughout. The details fall 
to pieces; they are not distinctions of one subject- 
matter, because there is no qualitative unity underlying 
them. Confusion and incoherence are always marks of 
lack of control by a single pervasive quality. The latter 
alone enables a person to keep track of what he is doing, 
saying, hearing, reading, in whatever explicitly appears. 
The underlying unity of qualitativeness regulates per- 
tinence or relevancy and force of every distinction and 
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relation; it guides selection and rejection and the man- 
ner of utilization of all explicit terms. This quality 
enables us to keep thinking about one problem without 
our having constantly to stop to ask ourselves what it is 
after all that we are thinking about. We are aware of it 
not by itself but as the background, the thread, and the 
directive clue in what we do expressly think of. For the 
latter things are ts distinctions and relations.! 

If we designate this other permeating qualitative 
unity in psychological language, we say it is felt rather 
than thought. Then, if we hypostatize it, we call it a 
feeling. But to term it a feeling is to reverse the actual 
state of affairs. The existence of unifying qualitative- 
ness in the subject-matter defines the meaning of “‘feel- 
ing.” The notion that “a feeling” designates a ready- 
made independent psychical entity is a product of a 
reflection which presupposes the direct presence of 
quality as such. “Feeling” and “‘felt”’ are names for a 
relation of quality. When, for example, anger exists, it 
is the pervading tone, color, and quality of persons, 
things, and circumstances, or of a situation. When 
angry we are not aware of anger but of these objects in 
their immediate and unique qualities. In another situa- 
tion, anger may appear as a distinct term, and analysis 
may then call it a feeling or emotion. But we have now 
shifted the universe of discourse, and the validity of the 
terms of the later one depends upon the existence of the 
direct quality of the whole in a former one. That is, in 
saying that something was fe/t not thought of, we are 
analyzing in a new situation, having its own immediate 


1 The “fringe” of James seems to me to be a somewhat unfortunate way of 
expressing the réle of the underlying qualitative character that constitutes a situa- 
tion — unfortunate because the metaphor tends to treat it as an additional element 
instead of an all-pervasive influence in determining other contents. 
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quality, the subject-matter of a prior situation; we are 
making anger an object of analytic examination, not 
being angry. 

When it is said that I have a feeling, or impression, or 
“hunch,” that things are thus and so, what is actually 
designated is primarily the presence of a dominating 
quality in a situation as a whole, not just the existence 
of a feeling as a psychical or psychological fact. To say 
I have a feeling or impression that so and so is the case 
is to note that the quality in question is not yet received 
into determinate terms and relations; it marks a con- 
clusion without statement of the reasons for it, the 
grounds upon which it rests. It is the first stage in the 
development of explicit distinctions. All thought in 
every subject begins with just such an unanalyzed 
whole. When the subject-matter is reasonably familiar, 
relevant distinctions speedily offer themselves, and 
sheer qualitativeness may not remain long enough to be 
readily recalled. But it often persists and forms a haunt- 
ing and engrossing problem. It is a commonplace that a 
problem stated is well on its way to solution, for state- 
ment of the nature of a problem signifies that the under- 
lying quality is being transformed into determinate 
distinctions of terms and relations or has become an 
object of articulate thought. But something presents 
itself as problematic before there is recognition of what 
the problem is. The problem is had or experienced before 
it can be stated or set forth; but it is had as an imme- 
diate quality of the whole situation. The sense of some- 
thing problematic, of something perplexing and to be 
resolved, marks the presence of something pervading all 
elements and considerations. Thought is the operation by 
which it is converted into pertinent and coherent terms. 
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The word “intuition” has many meanings. But in its 
popular, as distinct from refined philosophic, usage it is 
closely connected with the single qualitativeness under- 
lying all the details of explicit reasoning. It may be 
relatively dumb and inarticulate and yet penetrating; 
unexpressed in definite ideas which form reasons and 
justifications and yet profoundly right. To my mind, 
Bergson’s contention that intuition precedes conception 
and goes deeper is correct. Reflection and rational 
elaboration spring from and make explicit a prior intut- 
tion. But there is nothing mystical about this fact, and 
it does not signify that there are two modes of knowl- 
edge, one of which is approximate to one kind of subject- 
matter, and the other mode to the other kind. Thinking 
and theorizing about physical matters sets out from an 
intuition, and reflection about affairs of life and mind 
consists in an ideational and conceptual transformation 
of what begins as an intuition. Intuition, in short, sig- 
nifies the realization of a pervasive quality such that it 
regulates the determination of relevant distinctions or of 
whatever, whether in the way of terms or relations, 
becomes the accepted object of thought. 

While some ejaculations and interjections are merely 
organic responses, there are those which have an intel- 
lectual import, though only context and the total situa- 
tion can decide to which class a particular ejaculation be- 
longs. “Alas,” “Yes,” “No,” “Oh” may each of them 
be the symbol of an integrated attitude toward the 
quality of a situation as a whole; that it is such as to be 
thoroughly pitiful, acceptable, to be rejected, or a mat- 
ter of complete surprise. In this case, they characterize 
the existent situation and as such have a cognitive im- 
port. The exclamation “Good!” may mark a deep ap- 
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prehension of the quality of a piece of acting on the 
stage, of a deed performed, or of a picture in its wealth 
of content. The actual judgment may find better ex- 
pression in these symbols than in a long-winded dis- 
quisition. To many persons there is something artificial 
and repellent in discourse about any consummatory 
event or object. This speaks so completely for itself 
that words are poor substitutes — not that thought 
fails, but that thought so completely grasps the domi- 
nant quality that translation into explicit terms gives a 
partial and inadequate result. 

Such ejaculatory judgments supply perhaps the 
simplest example of qualitative thought in its purity. 
While they are primitive, it does not follow that they are 
always superficial and immature. Sometimes, indeed, 
they express an infantile mode of intellectual response. 
But they may also sum up and integrate prolonged 
previous experience and training, and bring to a unified 
head the results of severe and consecutive reflection. 
Only the situation symbolized and not the formal and 
propositional symbol can decide which is the case. The 
full content of meaning is best apprehended in cases of 
the judgment of the esthetic expert in the presence of a 
work of art. But they come at the beginning and at the 
close of every scientific investigation. They open with 
the “Oh” of wonder and terminate with the “Good”’ 
of a rounded-out and organized situation. Neither the 
“Oh” nor the “Good” expresses a mere state of per- 
sonal feeling. Each characterizes a subject-matter. 
“How beautiful” symbolizes neither a state of feeling 
nor the supervening of an external essence upon a 
state of existence but marks the realized appreciation 
of a pervading quality that is now translated into a 
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system of definite and coherent terms. Language fails 
not because thought fails, but because no verbal sym- 
bols can do justice to the fullness and richness of 
thought. If we are to continue talking about “data” in 
any other sense than as reflective distinctions, the 
original datum is always such a qualitative whole. 

The logic of artistic construction is worth more than 
a passing notice, whether its product be a painting, a 
symphony, a statue, a building, a drama, or a novel. 
So far as it is not evidence of conceit on the part of a 
specialized class, refusal to admit thought and logic on 
the part of those who make these constructions is evi- 
dence of the breakdown of traditional logic. There are 
(as we previously noted) alleged works of art in which 
parts do not hang together and in which the quality of 
one part does not reinforce and expand the quality of 
every other part. But this fact is itself a manifestation 
of the defective character of the thought involved in 
their production. It illustrates by contrast the nature of 
such works as are genuine intellectual and logical 
wholes. In the latter, the underlying quality that de- 
fines the work, that circumscribes it externally and inte- 
grates it internally, controls the thinking of the artist; 
his logic is the logic of what I have called qualitative 
thinking. 

Upon subsequent analysis, we term the properties of 
a work of art by such names as symmetry, harmony, 
rhythm, measure, and proportion. These may, in some 
cases at least, be formulated mathematically. But the 
apprehension of these formal relationships is not pri- 
mary for either the artist or the appreciative spectator. 
The subject-matter formulated by these terms is pri- 
marily qualitative, and is apprehended qualitatively. 
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Without an independent qualitative apprehension, the 
characteristics of a work of art can be translated into 
explicit harmonies, symmetries, etc., only in a way 
which substitutes mechanical formulae for esthetic 
quality. The value of any such translation in esthetic 
criticism is measured, moreover, by the extent to 
which the propositional statements return to effect a 
heightening and deepening of a qualitative apprehen- 
sion. Otherwise, esthetic appreciation is replaced by 
judgment of isolated technique. 

The logic of artistic construction and esthetic appre- 
ciation is peculiarly significant because these exemplify 
in accentuated and purified form the control of selection 
of detail and of mode of relation, or integration, by a 
qualitative whole. The underlying quality demands 
certain distinctions, and the degree in which the demand 
is met confers upon the work of art that necessary or 
inevitable character which is its mark. Formal necessi- 
ties, such as can be made explicit, depend upon the 
material necessity imposed by the pervasive and under- 
lying quality. Artistic thought is not however unique 
in this respect but only shows an intensification of a 
characteristic of all thought. In a looser way, it is a 
characteristic of all non-technical, non-scientific” 
thought. Scientific thought is, in its turn, a specialized 
form of art, with its own qualitative control. The more 
formal and mathematical science becomes, the more it 
is controlled by sensitiveness to a special kind of quali- 
tative considerations. Failure to realize the qualitative 
and artistic nature of formal scientific constructions is 
due to two causes. One is conventional, the habit of 
associating art and esthetic appreciation with a few 
popularly recognized forms. The other cause is the fact 
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that a student is so concerned with the mastery of 
symbolic or propositional forms that he fails to recog- 
nize and to repeat the creative operations involved in 
their construction. Or, when they are mastered, he is 
more concerned with their further application than 
with realization of their intrinsic intellectual meaning. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to suggest the 
significance to be attached to the term “qualitative 
thought.” But as statements they are propositions and 
hence symbolic. Their meaning can be apprehended only 
by going beyond them, by using them as clues to call 
up qualitative situations. When an experience of the 
latter is had and they are re-lived, the realities cor- 
responding to the propositions laid down may be had. 
Assuming that such a realization has been experienced, 
we proceed to consider some further questions upon 
which qualitative thought throws light. 

First as to the nature of the predication. The difficul- 
ties connected with the problem of predication are of 
long standing. They were recognized in Greek thought, 
and the scepticism they induced was a factor in develop- 
ing the Platonic theory of the same-and-the-other and 
the Aristotelian conception of potentiality-and-actuality. 
The sceptical difficulty may be summed up in the state- 
ment that predication is either tautological and so 
meaningless, or else falsifying or at least arbitrary. 
Take the proposition “that thing is sweet.” If “sweet” 
already qualifies the meaning of “that thing,” the predi- 
cation is analytic in the Kantian sense, or forms a 
trivial proposition in the sense of Locke. But if “‘sweet”’ 
does not already qualify “that thing” what ground is 
there for tacking it on? The most that can be said is 
that some one who did not know before that it was 
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sweet has now learned it. But such a statement refers 
only to an episode i in the some one’s intellectual biog- 
raphy. It has no logical force; it does not touch the 
question of predication that Has objective reference and 
possible validity. 

When, however, it is recognized that predication — 
any proposition having subject-predicate form — marks 
an attempt to make a qualitative whole which is directly 
and non-reflectively experienced into an object of 
thought for the sake of its own development, the case 
stands otherwise. What is “given” is not an object by 
itself nor a term having a meaning of its own. The 
“given,” that is to say the existent, is precisely an 
undetermined and dominant complex quality. “Sub- 
ject” and “predicate” are correlative determinations 
of this quality. The “copula” stands for the fact that 
one term is predicated of the other, and is thus a sign 
of the development of the qualitative whole by means of 
their distinction. It is, so to speak, the assertion of the 
fact that the distinctions designated in subject and 
predicate are correlative and work together in a common 
function of determination. 

A certain quality is experienced. When it is inquired 
into or thought (judged), it differentiates into “that 
thing” on the one hand, and “sweet” on the other. 
Both “that thing” and “sweet” are analytic of the 
quality, but are additive, synthetic, ampliative, with 
respect to each other. The copula “is” marks just the 
effect of this distinction upon the ioe Beir terms. 
They mark something like a division of labor, and the 
copula marks the function or work done by the struc- 
tures that exhibit the division of labor. To say that 
“that thing is sweet” means “that thing” will sweeten 
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some other object, say coffee, or a batter of milk and 
eggs. The intent of sweetening something formed the 

round for converting a dumb quality into an articulate 
object of thought. 

The logical force of the copula is always that of an 
active verb. It is merely a linguistic peculiarity, not a 
logical fact, that we say “that is red” instead of “that 
reddens,” either in the sense of growing, becoming red, 
or in the sense of making something else red. Even 
linguistically our “‘is” is a weakened form of an active 
verb signifying “stays” or “stands.” But the nature of 
any act (designated by the true verbal form) is best 
apprehended in its effect and issue; we say “is sweet” 
rather than ‘“‘sweetens,” “is red” rather than “red- 
dens” because we define the active change by its antici- 
pated or attained outcome. To say “the dog is ugly” 
is a way of setting forth what he is likely to do, namely 
to snarl and bite. ‘‘Man is mortal”’ indicates what man 
does or what actively is done to him, calling attention 
to a consequence. If we convert its verbal form into 
“men die,” we realize the transitive and additive force 
of predication and escape the self-made difficulties of 
the attributive theory. 

The underlying pervasive quality in the last instance, 
when it is put in words, is some care or concern for hu- 
man destiny. But we must remember that this exists as 
a dumb quality before it is symbolized in any intel- 
lectual and propositional form. Out of this quality there 
emerge the idea of man and of mortality and of their 
existential connection with each other. No one of them 
has any meaning apart from the others, neither the 
distinctions, the terms, nor their relation, the predica- 
tion. All A difficulties that attend the problem of 
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predication spring from supposing that we can take 
the terms and their connection as having meaning by 
themselves. The sole alternative to this supposition is 
the recognition that the object of thought, designated 
propositionally, is a quality that is first directly and 
unreflectively experienced or had. 

One source of the difficulty and the error in the classic 
theory lies in a radical misconception of the treacherous 
idea of the “given.” The only thing that is unqualifiedly 
given is the total pervasive quality; and the objection 
to calling it “given” is that the word suggests something 
to which it is given, mind or thought or consciousness 
or whatever, as well possibly as something that gives. 
In truth “given” in this connection signifies only that 
the quality immediately exists, or is brutely there. In 
this capacity, it forms that to which all objects of 
thought refer, although, as we have noticed, it is never 
part of the manifest subject-matter of thought. In 
itself, it is the big, buzzing, blooming confusion of 
which James wrote. This expresses not only the state of 
a baby’s experience but the first stage and background 
of all thinking on any subject. There is, however, no 
inarticulate quality which is merely buzzing and bloom- 
ng. It buzzes to some effect; it blooms toward some 
fruitage. That is, the quality, although dumb, has as a 
part of its complex quality a movement or transition in 
some direction. It can, therefore, be intellectually sym- 
bolized and be converted into an object of thought. 
This is done by statement of limits and of direction of 
transition between them. “‘That” and “‘sweet”’ define 
the limits of the moving quality, the copula “tastes”’ 
(the real force of “‘is”’) defines the direction of move- 
ment between these limits. Putting the nature of the 
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two limits briefly and without any attempt to justify 
the statement here, the subject represents the pervasive 
quality as means or condition and the predicate repre- 
sents it as outcome or end. 

These considerations define not only the subject- 
predicate structure of categorical propositions but they 
explain why the selective character of all such proposi- 
tions with respect to the fullness of existence is not fal- 
sifying in character. Idealistic logicians, in calling at- 
tention to the partial or selective character of particular 
judgments, have used the fact to cast logical aspersion 
upon them, and to infer their need of correction first 
by transformation into conditional propositions and 
then finally into a judgment coextensive with the 
whole universe, arguing that only the latter can be 
truly true. But enough is always enough, and the under- 
lying quality is itself the test of the “enough” for any 
particular case. All that is needed is to determine this 
quality by indicating the limits between which it 
moves and the direction or tendency of its movement. 
Sometimes the situation is simple and the most meager 
indications serve, like the “‘safe” or “out” of a baseball 
umpire. At other times, a quality is complex and pro- 
longed, and a multitude of distinctions and subordinate 
relations are required for its determinate statement. 
It would have been logically vicious on one occasion to 
propound more than “‘my kingdom for a horse,” while 
under other circumstances it may need a volume to set 
forth the quality of the situation so as to make it com- 
prehensible. Any proposition that serves the purpose 
for which it is made is logically adequate; the idea that 
it is inadequate until the whole universe has been in- 
cluded is a consequence of giving judgment a wrong 
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office — an error that has its source in failure to see the 
domination of every instance of thought by a qualitative 
whole needing statement in order to develop and func- 
tion. 

At this point a reference to what is termed association 
of ideas is in place. For while the subject is usually 
treated as psychological in nature, thinking as an ex- 
istential process takes place through association; exist- 
entially, thinking 7s association as far as the ees 4 is 
controlled. And the mechanics of thinking can hardly 
be totally irrelevant to its Jogica/ structure and function. 
I shall assume without much argument that ‘“‘ideas”’ 
here signify objects, not psychical entities; objects, that 
is to say, as meanings to which references may be made. 
When one, seeing smoke, thinks of fire he is associating 
objects, not just states in his own mind. And so when 
thinking of hand, one thinks of grasping or of an organ- 
ism. Thus, when association takes the form of thought, 
or is controlled and not loose day-dreaming, association 
is a name for a connection of objects or their elements 
in the total situation having a qualitative unity. This 
statement signifies something different than does a 
statement that associated objects are physical parts of a 
physical whole. It happens to hold in the case of “hand- 
organism” and with some qualifications in the case of 
“smoke-fire.”” But a philosophical student might be led 
by the thought of hand to the thought of Aristotle on 
the ground of a remark made by Aristotle. 

In any case an original contiguity (or similarity) is 
not the cause of an association. We do not associate by 
contiguity, for recognition of a whole in which elements 
are juxtaposed in space or in temporal sequence is the 
result of suggestion. The absurdity of the preposition 
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“in” when applied to similarity is still more obvious. 
It is the reason why some writers reduce similarity to 
identity in differences, a position that will be examined 
later. That by which association is effected, by which 
suggestion and evocation of a distinct object.of thought 
is brought about, is some acquired modification of the 
organism, usually designated habit. The conditioning 
mechanism may not be known at present in detail, but 
it cannot be an original contiguity because that con- 
tiguity is apprehended only in consequence of associa- 
tion. It may well be an organic attitude formed in con- 
sequence of a responsive act to things once coexistent 
or sequential. But this act was unitary; reference to 
it only accentuates the fact that the quality attending 
it was spread over and inclusive of the two things in 
question. That is, it was a response to a situation within 
which objects were related in space or time. 

Given the conditions, the real problem is to say why 
objects once conjoined in a whole are now distinguished 
as two objects, one that which suggests, and the other 
that which is suggested. If I think of a chiffonier, the 
thought does not call up that of drawers as a distinct 
idea. For the drawers are a part of the object thought of. 
So when I originally saw, say a bird-in-a-nest, I saw a 
single total object. Why then does the sight or thought 
of a bird now call up that of a nest as a distinct idea? 
In general, the reason is that I have so often seen birds 
without seeing a nest and nests without birds. More- 
over, it must be remembered that a person often sees 
a bird or nest, and instead of thinking of any other ob- 
ject, he reacts to it directly, as a man shooting at a bird 
or a boy climbing a tree to get the nest. While there is 
no association without habit, the natural tendency of 
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habit is to produce an immediate reaction, not to evoke 
another distinct object of thought or idea. As the dis- 
association of birds and nests in experience shows, this 
additional factor is some resistance to the attitude 
formed by the sight of nest-with-a-bird-in-it. Otherwise 
we should have the case over again of chiffonier and its 
drawers, or any object and its constitutive parts. With- 
out the resistant or negative factor, there would be no 
tension to effect the change from a direct response, an 
immediate act, to an indirect one, a distinct object of 
thought. 

Not only then is there no association by contiguity, 
but association is not of two objects separated yet 
contiguous in a prior experience. Its characteristic 
nature is that it presents as distinct but connected ob- 
jects what originally were either two parts of one situa- 
tional object, or (in the case that a man had previously 
always seen birds and nests separately from each other) 
that it presents in coexistence or sequence with one 
another objects previously separated in space and time. 
This consideration is fatal to the notion that the asso- 
ciated objects account by themselves or in their own 
isolated nature for association. It indicates that coex- 
istence or sequence as a physical existential fact is not 
the ground of association. What alternative remains 
save that the quality of a situation as a whole operates 
to produce a functional connection? Acceptance of this 
alternative implies that association is an intellectual con- 
nection, thus aligning association with thought, as we 
shall now see. 

There is nothing intellectual or logical in contiguity, 
in mere juxtaposition in space and time. If association 
were, then, either of or Jy contiguity, association 
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would not have any logical force, any connection with 
thought.? But in fact association of bare contiguities is a 
myth. There is an indefinite number of particulars 
contiguous to one another in space and time. When I 
think of a nest why does a bird come into my mind? Asa 
matter of contiguity, there are multitudinous leaves 
and twigs which are more frequently and more obviously 
juxtaposed than is a bird. When I think of a hammer, 
why is the idea of nail so likely to follow? Such questions 
suggest, I hope, that even in seemingly casual cases of 
association, there is an underlying quality which oper- 
ates to control the connection of objects thought of. 
It takes something else than contiguity to effect asso- 
ciation; there must be relevancy of both ideas to a 
situation defined by unity of quality. There is coherence 
of some sort because of mutual pertinency of both ideas 
(or of all ideas in a train) to a basis beyond any of them 
and beyond mere juxtaposition of objects in space and 
time. 

The usual notion that association is merely de facto 
receives a still more obvious shock in the case of similar- 
ity. When I associate bird with nest, there may have 
been at least some previous conjunction in experience 
of the two objects, even though that conjunction is not 
by itself a sufficient condition of the later association. 
But when troublesome thought suggests the sting of an 
insect, or when change of fortune suggests the ebb and 
flow of the sea, there is no physical conjunction in the 
past to which appeal can be made. To try to explain the 
matter by saying that two objects are associated Je- 


? The assumption that in the case of contiguity association is of a merely de facto 
or existential nature is the root of Lotze’s (and others’) theory that a priori logical 
forms are necessary in order to change juxtaposition of things into coherence of 
meaning. 
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cause they are similar is either to offer the problem as a 
solution or to attribute causal efficacy to “similarity” 
— which is to utter meaningless words. So-called asso- 
ciation by similarity is a striking example of the influ- 
ence of an underlying pervasive quality in determining 
the connection essential in thought. 

There is, as far as I am aware, but one serious at- 
tempt to explain such association on some other basis. 
This is found in the view that there is in what is called 
similarity an actual existential identity among dif- 
ferences and that this identity works and then rein- 
states differences by contiguity. I fail to see how the 
explanation applies in many cases — such as that of the 
troublesome thought and the sting of an insect, or 
Socrates and a gadfly. “Identity” seems to be the result 
rather than the antecedent of the association. But I 
shall confine the discussion to instances in which it is 
claimed to work. Bradley has stated the theory in ques- 
tion most clearly and I shall use his illustration. 

Walking on the shore of England, one sees a promon- 
tory and remarks how like it is to one in Wales. Brad- 
ley’s explanation is that there is an actual identity of 
form in both and that this identical form suggests by 
contiguity in space certain elements which cannot be 
referred to the promontory now seen (size, color, etc., 
being incompatible) and thus constitutes in connection 
with identical form the content of the idea of the 
promontory in Wales. The seeming plausibility of this 
explanation is shattered by the fact that form is not one 
isolated element among others, but is an arrangement 
or pattern of elements. Identity of pattern, arrange- 
ment of form is something that can be apprehended 


3 Logic, Book II, Part 2, Ch. I, Sec. 3o. 
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only after the other promontory has been suggested, by 
comparison of the two objects. 

The only way that form or pattern can operate as an 
immediate link is by the mode of a directly experienced 
quality, something present and prior to and independent 
of all reflective analysis, something of the same nature 
that controls artistic construction. In psychological 
language, it is felt, and the feeling is made explicit or a 
term of thought in the idea of another promontory. 
What operates is not an external existential identity 
between two things, but a present immediate quality — 
an explanation which is the only one applicable to some 
cases already cited, and to being reminded of blotting 
paper by a certain voice. The priority of regulative 
quality of the situation as a whole is especially obvious 
in the case of esthetic judgments. A man sees a picture 
and says at first sight that it is by Goya or by some one 
influenced by him. He passes the judgment long before 
he has made any analysis or any explicit identification 
of elements. It is the quality of the picture as a whole 
that operates. With a trained observer such a judgment 
based on pervasive quality may lead later to definite 
analysis of elements and details; the result of the analy- 
sis may confirm or may lead to rejection of the original 
ascription. But the basic appreciation of quality as a 
whole is a more dependable basis of such point by point 
analysis and its conclusion than is an external analysis 
performed by a critic who knows history and mechanical 
points of brushwork but who is lacking in sensitiveness 
to pervasive quality. 

Another instance of Bradley’s refers to Mill’s denial 
that the suggestion of another triangle by a given tri- 
angle can be reduced to contiguity. For, Mill says, “the 
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form of a triangle is not one single feature among 
others.” Bradley thinks such a view absurd; he cannot, 
he says, even tell what is meant. The use of the term 
“feature” may be unfortunate. But when we speak of a 
nose as a feature of a face, we have in mind one element 
or part among others. Now triangularity is not such an 
isolable element. It is a characteristic of the disposition, 
arrangement, or pattern of all elements, and it must be 
capable of immediate realization. Even a nose as a fea- 
ture of a man’s face is not completely isolable. For it is 
characterized by the whole face as well as characterizing 
that face. A better instance is found, however, when we 
speak of a man’s expression. That assuredly is a total 
effect of all elements in their relation to one another, 
not a “single feature among others.” And so is tri- 
angularity. Family resemblances are often detected, and 
yet one is totally unable to specify the points of resem- 
blance. Unanalyzed quality of the whole accounts for 
the identification as a resu/t, and it is a radically differ- 
ent thing from identification of a man by finger prints. 

The outcome of this brief discussion, in revealing the 
significance of dominant qualitativeness in suggestion 
and connection of ideas, shows why thinking as an 
existential process is all one with controlled association. 
For the latter is not explained by any merely external 
conjunction or any external identity in things. If it 
were, association would itself be merely another case of 
existential sequence, coexistence, or identity and would 
be lacking in intellectual and logical import. But selec- 


4 Were I to venture into speculative territory, I might apply this conception to 
the problem of “thinking” in animals, and what the Gestalt psychologists call 
“insight.” That total quality operates with animals and sometimes secures, as 
with monkeys, results like those which we obtain by reflective analysis cannot, it 
seems to me, be doubted. But that this operation of quality in effecting results 
then goes out into symbolization and analysis is quite another matter. 
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tion and coherence determined by an immediate quality 
that constitutes and delimits a situation are character- 
istics of ‘‘association.”’ These traits are different in kind 
from existential conjunction and physical sameness, and 
identical with those of thought. The case of similarity 
or resemblance is almost uniquely significant. The prob- 
lem of its nature is a crux of philosophies. The difficulty 
of dealing with it leads one on the one hand to thinking 
of it as purely psychical in nature, and, on the other 
hand, to the idealistic identification of the ontological and 
the logical via the principle of identity in difference. The 
recognition of pervasive quality enables us to avoid both 
extremes. By its means a voice is assimilated to blotting 
paper, and in more serious intellectual matters analogy 
becomes a guiding principle of scientific thought. On 
the basis of assimilation a further explicit recognition of 
similarity takes place. For assimilation is not itself the 
perception or judgment of similarity; the latter re- 
quires a further act made possible by symbols. hesin- 
volves a proposition. The saying that there is a “‘tide 
in the affairs of men, etc.” does not of itself involve any 
direct comparison of human affairs with the ocean and 
an explicit judgment of likeness. A pervasive quality 
has resulted in an assimilation. If symbols are at hand, 
this assimilation may lead to a further act — the judg- 
ment of similarity. But de facto assimilation comes first 
and need not eventuate in the express conception of 
resemblance.® 

“Assimilation” denotes the efficacious operation of 
pervasive quality; “similarity” denotes a relation. 
Sheer assimilation results in the presence of a single 


5 Thus, to recur to Bradley’s example, one may pass directly from the promontory 
in England to one in Wales and become absorbed in the latter without any judg- 
ment of the likeness of the two. 
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object of apprehension. To identify a seen thing as a 
promontory is a case of assimilation. By some physio- 
logical process, not exactly understood at present but 
to which the name “habit” is given, the net outcome of 
prior experiences gives a dominant quality, designated 

“promontory” to a perceived existence. Passage from 
this object to some other implies resistance to mere 
assimilation and results in making distinctions. The 
pervasive quality is differentiated while at the same 
time these differentiations are connected. The result 
is an explicit statement or proposition. 

I have touched, as I am well aware, only upon the 
fringes of a complex subject. But in view of the general 
neglect of the subject, I shall be satisfied if I have 
turned the attention of those interested in thought and 
its workings to an overlooked field. Omitting reference 
to ramifications, the gist of the matter is that the imme- 
diate existence of quality, and of dominant and perva- 
sive quality, is the background, the point of departure, 
and the regulative principle of all thinking. Thought 
which denies the existential reality of qualitative things 
is therefore bound to end in self-contradiction and in 
denying itself. “Scientific” thinking, that expressed in 
physical science, never gets away from qualitative 
existence. Directly, it always has its own qualitative 
background; indirectly, it has that of the world in 
which the ordinary experience of the common man is 
lived. Failure to recognize this fact is the source of a 
large part of the artificial problems and fallacies that 
infect our theory of knowledge and our metaphysics, or 
theories of existence. With this general conclusion goes 
another that has been emphasized in the preceding 
discussion. Construction that is artistic is as much a 
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case of genuine thought as that expressed 1 in scientific 
and philosophical matters, and so is all genuine esthetic 
appreciation of art, since the latter must in some way, 
to be vital, retrace the course of the creative process. 
But the development of this point in its bearing upon 
esthetic judgment and theory is another story. 
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is receiving an ovation almost as brilliant as that 

once accorded its lyrical, seductive, and supple 
adversary. It seems as though this year would permit 
one to formulate, with new hope, the principles of a 
classic renaissance. A few months ago Herr Curtius’ 
bold and clear article appeared. Mr. Middleton Murry 
raised a storm in The Monthly Criterion by his essay 
on the need for a new synthesis.1 Both Germany and 
England have shown signs of a search that had seemed 
strictly French. All Europe is at the present time pre- 
occupied with the problem of codrdination, of insuring 
the rdle of reason in the human symphony, of taking 
care not to be shut up in sensibility, of subordinating 
values to an idea of the whole. 

The present formulation of classic unity differs widely 
from the old formulation by the neo-classicists, who em- 
phasized content as much as form in their works. For 
them, classicism was a certain manner of having been 
classic, which haunted their very style. Louis XIV, 
Racine, and Paul-Louis Courier adopted the world of 
their images and their ideas. The new champions of 
classicism are trying, on the contrary, to give form to 
an altogether modern world. They bear the stamp of 
impressionism, symbolism, the philosophy of intuition, 
and the ideas to which these doctrines have given birth. 


oe: today, at the centenary of romanticism, 


1 These articles were published in the September, 1927, number of the Revistade 
Occidente, and in the November, 1927, number of The Monthly Criterion. 
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They have learned their poetry from Claudel, their 


sensibility from Proust, their ideas from James and 
Bergson. The harmony and the unity they invoke 
should be a summa, an integration, but not a substitu- 
tion. The probable metamorphosis of these unified 
elements would be very different from the verbal 
sleight of hand that pretends to resurrect virtue out of 
the mere re-use of antique images. 

It is needless to say that this is a living problem, and 
not a squabble of the schools. We are not trying to de- 
cide whether classicism or romanticism is right, not 
whether these words have been correctly defined, but 
we are trying to abolish an antithesis which everyone 
feels to be arbitrary. The “classic” idea of classicism 
will probably emerge from this inquiry, whatever its 
outcome, profoundly changed. But this “classic”’ idea 
would seem to have become fixed and petrified in history 
by an accident that in no way represents the legitimate 
tradition of the spirit. 

The great romantic movement at the end of the eight- 
eenth century accustomed us to a certain sequence in 
classicism and romanticism; this sequence is not the 
normal one. Romanticism is held up as a reaction 
against classicism, a counter tempo in the rhythm, 
while actually it has been classicism, whenever it has 
shown real vitality, that has reacted against a romanti- 
cism self-condemned by its excesses. Later on these 
two termini were abstracted from time in order to build 
up an antithesis, although really they are interlocked in 
alternative succession throughout one continuous his- 
tory. When neo-classicists condemn romanticism they 
think themselves back into a period before romanticism; 
and romanticists, on their side, feel they are getting rid 
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of a constricting shell, and they lose sight of the time 
when that shell was formed. The history of ideas teaches 
a very different lesson. In reality, a living classicism is 
the culmination of a romantic growth; by no means its 
denial, but rather its reformation and its apotheosis. 

Romanticism is concerned with foraging for supplies, 
classicism with direction. When man has supped his 
full of feelings, sentiments, and images, how shall he 
spend his energy? The whole question is whether he will 
feel a certain need, the need for bringing judgment into 
his inner world. This judgment will act like an untried 
reagent in a chemical compound. It will change the 
composition of the parts, will destroy some, and may 
cause an explosion. The bringing of judgment into the life 
of the mind is an event as strange, as exciting, and as 
“romantic” as the most savage exaltations of imagina- 
tion and feeling. It probably answers a need as compelling 
as the ecstasy of the mystic, or the poet’s rapture. It is 
at least as hazardous. The man who shuts himself up 
in his own feeling remains his own accomplice till death, 
while he who is ruled by judgment, and must measure 
himself by an objective scale, never knows in what 
relation he will be placed to himself. The desire to judge 
is no more to be willed than the desire to suffer, but it 
does not bear coddling so well. 

Considered thus, aclassic achievement is the opposite of 
what the textbooks say; it is above all a personal achieve- 
ment, a happy exception, more or less favored by the 
tendencies of the time. It has never been clearly enough 
brought out how far the perfection of the seventeenth- 
century classicists was an individual success, encouraged, 
it is true, by the éan vital of their society, but got by 
main force in spite of romantic oppositions breaking 
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out everywhere. To be convinced of this it is enough to 
study the triple reaction of Montaigne, Cervantes, and 
Shakespeare to a world which could not distinguish 
truth from imagination: Montaigne, who feels his way 
through the tangles of the Renaissance and reduces 
thought to the heroic modesty of touch; the actor 
Shakespeare, whose thoughtful mimicry gives birth to 
crowds of individuals suspended between dreaming 
and waking by the magic of Prospero’s wand; Cervantes, 
held above himself by nothing but the force of his 
thought judging a world it cannot replace, which it 
would enjoy even while denouncing — harmony of 
judgment and vision at one in a scrupulous conflict 
where neither betrays the other nor itself. In these three 
extraordinary men we see classicism in its unforeseen 
and uncoordinated first promptings, we see judgment 
irresistibly invading them, an invasion all the more sig- 
nificant since this judgment has freed itself from scho- 
lastic logic and has not yet worked out a new method. 
It is remarkable that, with regard to imagination and 
mythology, the rebirth of reality in literature is not to 
be distinguished from the revolutionary efforts of 
thought. 

On the other hand, the nineteenth-century English 
novel, especially during the second half of the century, 
is the classic accomplishment of a growth that sprang 
from romanticism. Many of the English novelists of 
this time are poets who confront their lyrical inheritance 
with the world of men as revealed by their observation. 
Thus the English novel contributes what was lacking 
to the romantic movement: (in the realm of human, not 
of literary values) above all the resistance of thought 
to emotion, of life to death, the comic and the tragic. 
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We feel this in Meredith, who found comic judgment, 
and in Hardy, building up his marble walls of tragedy. 
George Eliot supplemented her stock of feeling, imagi- 
nation, and novelist’s intuition with a universal and 
objective judgment, whose roots grow deep in romantic 
soil. This alliance makes an intellectual shelter for the 
heart, an original classicism, which, though it was per- 
haps provisional and made by the moment, yet differed 
more profoundly from the spirit of romanticism than 
any former classicism.? Thus classicism breaks down 
and is built up again, and, like man himself, it achieves 
that which had seemed at first to deny it. 

The desire for judgment by no means implies a re- 
nunciation of the wealth of feeling; it means only that 
man, after having proved his powers, wants to complete 
and harmonize them by adapting them more exactly 
to the world and to himself, and that he accepts all 
the consequences of this exactitude. The great weakness 
of the neo-classicists 1s that they set out to feel only 
what they have already comprehended. That is not the 
procedure of true classicism, which is to throw a new 
world of feeling open to the intelligence. This is clearly 
to be seen in works of comedy, works which belong to 
periods of transition and redirection. Judgment in 
comedy is peculiar in this, that it expresses itself in- 
directly by exhibiting the thing it condemns. Chivalry 
in Don Quixote, preciosity and Corneille’s rhetoric in 


2 The French must beware of a very natural leaning toward identifying classicism 
with French classicism. The masters of the grand siécle had definite problems tosolve; 
it is by no means clear that all these problems were put by the classic spirit, nor 
that the successes of the seventeenth century answered all the problems of classi- 
cism. M. Bray, in his masterly work, La Formation de la Doctrine Classique, has traced 
the stages of this formation and has formulated the three principles (“imitation,” 
“the rules,” “taste”) which swayed the best minds from Ronsard to Boileau. But 
this Italian-French classicism is only a moment in the life of classicism, which can 
take on very different aspects, as the examples cited above bear witness. 
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Moliére, sentimentality in Fielding and Meredith, tales 
of terror and the early romanticism in Northanger Abbey, 
each one cancels out in expressing itself. All great come- 
dians are classicists, even should one accept the idea 
that they condemn themselves, for the world they carry 
in them, born of imagination and sensibility, can be 
defined only in a judgment incompatible with it, from 
which the comic vision results. 

We have referred to the classicism of Montaigne. At 
the opposite pole of the spirit, Dante holds a key to the 
universe that allows him to give objective significance 
and order to his feelings. Dante is a classicist because for 
him the reality of his feelings is one with their order. 
Moliére is a classicist because the measure of his feelings 
and his humours is not given by themselves, but by a 
rational judgment. Montaigne 1s a classicist because the 
knowledge of himself that he has accumulated is not the 
same as the particular knowledge that each successive 
state of mind tries to impose on him. In each of these 
three men, the conquest of judgment marks the cul- 
mination of spiritual growth. 

Classicism strives to be complete, even to its own det- 
riment, and it does not feel itself complete unless it 
appeals to the intelligence. The desire to judge, and to 
order one’s life by judgment, concerns more than mere 
abstract activity; it is no intellectual game, but a vital 
need. He who, at a certain time in his growth, submits 
himself to judgment, demands that it shall confirm and 
stabilize his being, and, what is more, be its culmination. 
Judgment is for classicism the third dimension of the 
moral nature. At times this dimension is real, as in Mon- 
taigne, at times it is sham, as in the decorative pseudo- 
classicism of the baroque. The classic judgment truly 
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belongs to the order of being, since it is the forces of 
being, in the push of their growth and in their will to 
perfection, that oblige man to complete himself through 
his intelligence. 

Since classicism marks the culmination of a growth, 
it is natural that it should be multiform. By definition, 
there ought to be as many forms of classicism as there 
are spiritual experiences to perfect. Some minds are 
spontaneously classic, and in them judgment goes hand 
in hand with sensibility, as in Shakespeare, Racine, and 
Goethe at their best. Some classicisms come late and 
are the fruit of long and painful effort. Then there is a 
restricted classicism and a generalized classicism. At 
some periods judgment commands but a limited 
ground; at others, as in Dante’s, the logic of the times 
lays the whole universe open to intelligibility; at still 
other periods, as in ours, the human background iS sO 
peculiar that romanticism pretends vainly to maintain 
an irreducible difference. This pretension must be 
examined. 

Both the emotional fringe of our mental life and the 
quick motions that make up action seem by their very 
nature to escape judgment. When we feel and when we 
act we are closely aware of ourselves, and at the same 
time we think ourselves indefinable. Our inner world 
seems incommunicable. The romantic revolution at the 
end of the eighteenth century parodied the classic pro- 
cedure when it patterned thought after feeling. For even 
when we approach our feeling without reflection, we 
cannot help trying to complete ourselves by thought. 
By reversing the natural order of this process of com- 
pletion, we make judgment spring from feeling. The 
magnificent development of physical science in the nine- 
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teenth century was classic because the natural order of 
growth was respected in the laboratory. But because 
feeling and action usurped an ever larger place in the 
arts, and still more in the conduct of life, philosophy, 
whose business it is to connect feeling with thought, 
was turned aside and then overcome by the romantic 
inversion, and it parcelled out man’s “faculties” into 
the places that art and science made for them. The 
scientific ‘“‘intelligence”’ became divorced from the artis- 
tic “sensibility”; the rational quantity from the es- 
thetic quality. Naturalism and symbolism are two 
different evidences of this break, as is also the “anti- 
intellectual”’ philosophy that tried to organize romanti- 
cism. If it is true that Proust embodies all these tenden- 
cies, then is there not an unusual significance in the 
efforts he made to reconcile his strictly classic intelli- 
gence with what he called the “qualitative essence” of 
individuals, thus seeking the traditional order? 

Marcel Proust was probably more completely swamped 
by feeling than any other mind of our age. But even 
with this overflowing and abnormal affectivity, he 
laboured only to add to the sum of his intelligence. 
When M. Paul Souday likens Proust to the Goncourts, 
he forgets to bring out Proust’s advance over the Gon- 
courts, the transposition of impressionism into the 
sphere of judgment. When Proust, in Le Temps Re- 
trouvé, exorcises time by elucidating his obsession by 
time, he places himself among the classicists, although 
leaving a difference between them and him such as 
exists between, let us say, George Eliot’s humanism and 
Montaigne’s. Proust differs from the impressionists 
by his impulse toward being, toward following out 
rigorously the implications of his own nature, toward 
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completing himself by an appeal to judgment. Le Temps 
Retrouvé is full of texts on this point: 

“Impressions such as I was trying to make perma- 
nent could not but vanish at the touch of a direct en- 
joyment — an enjoyment which had been unable to 
give them birth. The one way to extract more of their 
flavor was to try to know them more completely on 
their own ground, that is, in me, and to make them clear 
to their very depths.” 

“This case was like the other, and it made no differ- 
ence whether it was a question of an impression, such as 
I had had from seeing the belfries of Martinville, or of a 
memory, like that of the unevenness of two steps, or of 
the taste of the madeleine, the task was to interpret 
sensations as signs of so many laws and ideas, to try to 
think, that is, to bring what I had felt out of the shadows 
and to convert it into a spiritual equivalent.” 

“What I felt in my hours of love was no more than 
what all men feel. One does indeed feel, but what one feels 
is like a snapshot film that is a blank until it has been 
brought under a light and developed, and even then it 
must be seen in reverse: you cannot tell what you have 
taken until you have submitted it to your intelligence. Only 
then, when it has been lighted up, intellectualized, can 
you make out, and with what trouble, the pattern of 
what you have felt.” 

We have made no secret of thinking that something 
was lacking to Proust’s sensibility. We believe that this 
lack prevents Proust’s classical success from being per- 
fect. However, his evolution only brings out more clearly 
a tendency which his greatness obliged him to obey. 


3 Notice the strictly “classic” nature of Proust’s intelligence. The “spiritual 
equivalent” of what one has felt is the result of a wholly Cartesian analysis. 
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If the order of growth which we have traced and pro- 
posed is a true order, then several important conse- 
quences force themselves on our consideration. 

First, if the classic state is the rare and yet normal 
achievement of experience in all fields, however complex 
the experience, however bewildering for an unprepared 
judgment, then a romantic reaction means that new 
variations of sensibility call for a recasting of judgment. 
A healthy and really alive classicism always, or almost 
always, presupposes a romantic movement. The one 
way to become really classic is to stick hard to the 
materials given us, no matter how opaque to the intelli- 
gence these materials may be. If this close-knit, organic 
solidarity shocks our received opinions, it is because we 
are used to seeing its deviations and sophisms isolated 
in order to make an antithesis of ‘“‘romanticism” and 
““classicism.”” Romantic thought is not real thought, but 
a sentimental imitation or exercise of thought; pseudo- 
classical sensibility is nothing but an intellectual pre- 
tense of feeling. Itis really no paradox to say that roman- 
ticism in its essence is a classic achievement. Since we 
hold that each classic form owes its particular sonority 
to the romantic metal in which it is cast, the academic 
mind may think our road to judgment a road to 
madness. 

And then, since classicism varies with the nature and 
the conditions of judgment, and since judgment depends 
on the logic one adopts, our suppled reason of today, 
which has broken with experience, freed itself from fixed 
categories and their esthetic symbols, which respects 
irrationality, organizes each new layer of reality it casts 
its light upon, which has learned that in this mistrustful 
world it can make its principles respected only by bend- 
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ing to endless activity (like a commander who rules no 
longer by grace of God but because he has proven his 
capacities) — our reason will produce classic forms 
which will conform so closely to life that any of the exi- 
gencies of reason which might not accommodate them- 
selves will be self-condemned. This does not mean that 
reason will give up the constant principles by virtue 
of which it is reason. “Classic,” from our point of view, 

means eternal; and it is precisely in order to guard its 
rights as an eternal thing that reason tries to take into 
account all circumstances. Moreover, when psychology 
has shown how preconceived ideas, whether true or false, 
influence the seemingly spontaneous motions of sensi- 
bility, then the old establishment of the “rules,” should 
these rules still be alive, will be seen as a condition of 
freedom. The best of romanticism will not be made 
sterile by this; quite the contrary. Of all the “departures 
for the unknown,” those whose goal can be foretold are 
not the least true, nor the least fertile. 

And to conclude, classicism cannot rise from its ashes, 
as it once did, unless esthetic considerations cease to be 
separated from human considerations. The idea of the 
inhumanity of the work of art is one of the most use- 
lessly false ones ever produced by debased romanticism 
in its reaction against genuine romanticism. For a funda- 
mental aim of classicism is the translation into form of a 
state of full development, of balance, or, as Goethe said, 
of health.* No tragedy, no comedy, no wisdom is possible 
unless men are healthy, or becoming healthy, or are 
haunted by the mirage of health. What is there more 


4 By “health” I do not understand the golden mean of the spirit, but a participa- 
tion, at least by sympathy, in those states of plenitude and perfect inner government 
that man’s greatest monuments preserve for us. 
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essentially classic, in art or in life, than the reactions to 
our own time, than the quick interplay of thought, feel- 
ing, and action, than the unity of the person reflecting or 
achieving itself in the unity of the work, than exalted 
states of mind exaltedly expressed, than the progress 
of the man declaring itself through his work? The last 
surge of romanticism was too powerful, too deeply 
assimilated to be forgotten for a long time. But it needed 
thought; and today the artist, like all other dwellers in 
the city, should repeat the words of that pure classicist, 
Spinoza: “Above all, as far as one can at the outset, one 
must find a way to cure the understanding and to purify 
it, so that it can get to know things with good result, 
without error, and as excellently as possible.” 


Ramon FERNANDEZ 
(translated by A. Hyarr Mayor). 
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A. S. M. AMICO DELECTISSIMO 


\" autobiography, as Goethe realized, must in- 


evitably contain a mixture of fiction with its 

truth. Our views as to our past development 
cannot but be moulded by our present beliefs. But for 
that very reason autobiography is one of the ways of 
exhibiting one’s fundamental beliefs. The assigning of 
motives is always a somewhat arbitrary procedure, — 
many conflicting ones are equally plausible. But when 
one has little space to develop adequately the logical 
reasons which seem to support one’s main positions, it is 
convenient to fall back on the form of a personal con- 
fession of faith with an indication of the motives which 


led to that faith. 


Education and the Search for a Fundamental 
Principle 

If philosophy is viewed broadly as the love of wisdom 
or general knowledge, I may say that such a love was 
awakened in me between my seventh and tenth year by 
my grandfather, a poor tailor in the Russian town of 
Nesviesh. Though he never learned to write and had 
only a moderate reading knowledge of Hebrew, he had 
become the master of an extraordinary amount of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Walks and talks with him first stimu- 


1This article will be published in Contemporary American Philosophy (Allen & 
Unwin, London, and The Macmillan Company, New York). It appears here by 
courtesy of the publishers. 
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lated my imagination about the world at large and its 
history. From him, also, I acquired a certain ineradi- 
cable admiration for the ascetic virtues and a scorn for 
the life of wealth, ease, creature comforts, and all that 
goes under the old name of worldliness. 

For the rest I had a rather varied education. I began, 
like other orthodox Hebrew boys, with the Bible, and 
then went on to the Talmud. The first non-religious 
book which I read was a Hebrew copy of Josephus. 
When, in 1890, I was sent back to live with my mother 
in the larger city of Minsk, I began to read Yiddish 
books on Hebrew history and soon drifted into very 
secular romances. In 1892 I was brought to New York 
and in 1895 I entered the scientific course of its City 
College, where in addition to mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and biology, I learned to appreciate French 
literature. 

Possibly the circumstances of my youth, which pre- 
vented me from participating in the usual boyish games, 
emphasized my inclination to indulge in idle or disin- 
terested speculation. In any case, my own limited ex- 
perience is in accord with the Aristotelian view that 
philosophy grows out of our native curiosity or wonder 
about the world at large. To philosophize has always 
seemed to me as natural and desirable in itself as to sing, 
to dance, to paint or mould, or to commune with those 
we love. 

Nevertheless, the specific occasion which led me into 
technical philosophy was my interest in the Socialist 
Labor Party. Wishing to prepare ourselves for more 
active and intelligent propaganda, a small group of us, 
young College students, read Marx’s Kapital and other 
socialist classics. The references in Marx and Engels to 
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Hegel’s dialectic method gripped me most emphatically. 
My courses in logic and economics at College had led 
me to J. S. Mill, and I felt that the fundamental issue 
between individualism and socialism was inextricably 
bound up with the difference between the psychologic 
and inductive method represented by Mill and the 
dialectic and historical method of Marx and Engels. 
Not having any competent guide to philosophy, I 
naively turned to Hegel himself and tried to get en- 
lightenment from an English translation of the third 
part of the Logic. This, of course, was too tough a diet 
for a philosophic babe. Yet I could not abandon the 
quest. I had a vague conviction that there was some- 
thing radically wrong with Mill’s doctrine of induction 
and his attempt to build up a world out of independent 
things, facts, or “‘states of mind.” After all, somehow or 
other, things are intimately connected in the same uni- 
verse and indeed they often fuse their very being. 
Though I could not grasp the exact force of Hegel’s ar- 
gument, it became associated in my mind with Shel- 
ley’s lines: 


“Nothing in the world is single; 
All things by a law divine 


In one another’s being mingle .. . 


>> 


My search for more definite enlightenment along this 
line led me to the neo-Hegelian school; and the books 
which afforded me most food for reflection were Wat- 
son’s Comte, Mill, and Spencer, and Dewey’s Psychology. 
They confirmed my aversion for the positivists and for 
their superficial efforts to dispose of the problems of 
reality. Yet I could not accept the constructive claims 


of the neo-Hegelian philosophy. I had a strong repug- 
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nance to a certain vague supernatural element in it 
that is incompatible with the spirit of the natural sci- 
ences, which have always seemed to me man’s supreme 
achievement in the way of solid knowledge. The intel- 
lectual world was thus divided for me into two camps,, 
and I could not be at peace in either. I therefore fell into. 
a slough of philosophic despond from which desultory 
reading and agonized efforts at original thought could 
not extricate me. 

In the spring of 1899 I gained the friendship of 
Thomas Davidson. His personal affection and _ his. 
touchingly unrestrained faith in my abilities increased 
my zest in life and in philosophic study. He aroused in 
me the great dream of a group of congenial spirits. 
coéperating to create a philosophic encyclopedia that 
should do for the culture of the twentieth century what 
the Brothers of Sincerity did for the Saracen culture of 
the tenth or what Bayle, d’Alembert, and Diderot did 
for the culture of the eighteenth. My heart was thus 
set on the systematic and comprehensive aspect of 
philosophy and I was led to read generally along diverse 
lines. With the poverty of time and energy at my dis- 
posal then, and for many years after, the distension of 
my interests filled my intellectual life with many enter- 
prises that just fell short of completion. Davidson, 
himself, at that time, held to an extreme subjectivism 
and individualism which neither gratitude nor personal 
admiration could induce me to accept. At his suggestion, 
I turned from the problems of socialism and meta- 
physics, to the problem of knowledge as dealt with by 
Hume and Kant. The reading of Hume left me with a 
profound admiration for the clarity and honesty of his. 
scepticism as to various metaphysical and religious. 
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dogmas; but in addition to being a little irritated by that 
genial Tory’: s attitude to the rational principles of 
moral and political reform, his fundamental position 
seemed to me to involve flat contradictions. If the mind 
is assumed. to know its own impressions only it cannot 
logically know that there is an external world that 
produces or causes these impressions. The relation 
between such an external world and the impressions of 
the mind certainly does not conform to Hume’s own 
description of causality as the habitual succession of 
impressions 7” our mind. The contradiction between the 
practical certainty and the theoretic scepticism as to the 
existence of the external world (expressed at the end of 
the first book of Hume’s Treatise) seemed to me to arise 
only because he had assumed both that the mind knows 
nothing but its own impressions and that we also know 
that our individual mind is only one among other ob- 
jects in the universe. Obviously, if the second assump- 
tion is true, the first is false; and as the assumption of 
the existence of the larger world is involved in our very 
discussion, the mind cannot be limited to a knowledge 
of its own impressions only. That which is known is 
always more than the mere (subjective) knowing ac- 
tivity itself — else there could be no present recognition 
of past thoughts. 
The effort to understand Kant’s solution to Hume’s 
roblem was interrupted at that time by the necessity 
of helping to organize and, after Davidson’s death in 
1900, to continue the practical educational work which 
he hoped to develop into a Breadwinner’s College. For 
a number of years I thus conducted classes in cultural 
history, in which I tried to apply the evolutionary 
philosophy to the history of industry, of the family, of 
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religion, and of Greek and Hebrew literature. The read- 
ing of some of Professor Boas’ anthropologic writings, 
however, soon raised doubts as to the adequacy of any 
formula of universal evolution, whether Hegelian or 
Spencerian. The discovery that our histories always 
depend upon our assumption as to the nature of the 
things studied led me to reject the prevalent illusion that 
the history or temporal genesis of anything can enable 
us to dispense with the direct study or analysis of its 
present nature. The history of labor, marriage, and re- 
ligion, while extending my vista, offered me no solution 
of their contemporary problems. Historicism as well as 
psychologism were thus ruled out for me as all-sufficient 
philosophic methods or as substitutes for direct rational 
and metaphysical analysis. In this I was strengthened 
by the study of Aristotle, begun in the Davidson Society 
and continued for two years under Professor Wood- 
bridge. Studies in ethics under Professor Felix Adler also 
brought me back to my original conviction, to wit, that 
the problems of individual and social ethics were honey- 
combed with metaphysical assumptions. 

It was the study of Russell’s Principles of Mathe- 
matics, some months after I was appointed to teach 
mathematics at the City College, that finally liberated 
me from the feeling of helpless philosophic bewilderment 
and enabled me to undertake an independent journey. 
The demonstration that pure mathematics asserts only 
logical implications and that such logical implications 
or relations cannot be identified with either psychologic 
or physical events but are involved as determinants of 
both, seemed to me to offer a well grounded and fruitful 
starting point for philosophy. For, whatever the opin- 
ions of philosophers, they must rely on the validity of 
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logical reasoning to establish their position; and at no 
time could I take seriously any attempt to question the 
fruitfulness of mathematical method in building up 
scientific knowledge. This renewed faith in logic and 
mathematics showed me how to avoid both the Scylla 
of Mill’s inductive empiricism and the Charybdis of 
Hegelian absolutism. An inadequate view of the reality 
of relations or abstract universals still seems to me the 
common vice of both these influential philosophies. 
(1) Empiricism (the modern name for nominalism) never 
seemed to me to account for the real connections in the 
world. How can relations, if they exist in the mind only, 
connect things external to it? Moreover, what can we 
say about any fact or thing that does not involve ab- 
stractions as determinations? (2) Similarly, does the 
Hegelian denial of the reality of abstractions lead to the 
location of connections not in an objective nature but in 
an absolute totality that is beyond understanding. 
While such an absolute totality may be an ideal demand 
of thought, its content is always something of which we 
are most ignorant. Nothing is therefore really explained 
by it. 

The doctrine that abstract logical or mathematical 
relations are real, justified for me the hypothetico- 
deductive procedure of science in which we follow the 
implications or effects of one single aspect or factor of a 
situation. For not all things that occur together are 
relevant to each other. Scientific search is difficult just 
because of the exuberant multiplicity of existential 
coincidences which are irrelevant to our inquiry as to 
the order of meaning. But if scientific inquiry is success- 
ful it discovers abstract relations which do characterize 
the world of phenomena. Thus instead of the alternative 
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of either swallowing the whole universe or starving 
intellectually, the method of logical realism showed me 
how to bite into it. 

In subsequent reflection this metaphor of “biting into 
the world” proved itself peculiarly apt in suggesting 
that opposing considerations must be taken into account 
in explaining anything, and indeed that nothing is 
definite apart from both of every pair of polar categories 
such as form and matter, identity and difference, 
mediacy and immediacy, etc. The reality of mathe- 
matical relations, and the principle of polarity, opened 
for me the path to systematic philosophy. 


Logical Realism 


The discovery of the logical or hypothetical character 
of pure mathematics showed me in a new and clear light 
the relation of scientific method to induction, to scepti- 
cism, and to @ priori rationalism. This led me to a better 
understanding of the old and fundamental issue of con- 
ceptualism (or subjectivism) vs. realism. 

Mill’s contention that the truths of mathematics 
were approximations or inductions from experience 
became impossible after the distinction had been drawn 
between physics as a science of existence and pure 
mathematics as the development of the logical implica- 
tions of a// kinds of assumptions. That there are no 
two rational numbers whose ratio is V2 or 7, is not and 
cannot be an induction from experience. Experience 
alone cannot prove the absolute impossibility of things 
that have not as yet occurred. 

This disposed of the absolutistic nihilism (which may 
call itself empiricism, relativism, or scepticism) that 
denies the existence of all necessary truths and tries to 
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maintain that even propositions like ‘“‘2 plus 2 equals 
4” are contingent, so that on some other planet the 
result might be different. One does not have to go to 
another planet to see that two pints of water and two 
pints of alcohol will not necessarily make four pints of 
the mixture. But the hypothetical truths of pure mathe- 
matics are not affected by empirical physical facts 
which do not conform to its postulated conditions. 
The truth of the proposition that “2 plus 2 equals 
4” (assuming the usual definition and postulates of 
arithmetic) is not a question of physical observation, nor 
of psychologic habit, but of logical proof. It can be 
demonstrated that its denial involves self-contradiction 
and thus cannot maintain itself. It cannot therefore be 
true that all assertions are merely personal opinions; or 
if you call them opinions, it is certainly true that the 
opinion “2 plus 2 equals 5” is not as true as “2 plus 2 
equals 4.” 

However, the same realization of the logical and 
hypothetical nature of pure mathematics also de- 
stroyed classical a priori rationalism. It destroyed the 
ground of any assertion that we know a priori and with 
apodeictic certainty that physical space must be 
Euclidean, just as the development of modern physics 
has rendered vain Kant’s further argument that we 
know a priori that physical nature must follow Newto- 
nian laws of mechanics. Indeed, renewed faith in formal 
logic showed me that since all proof rests on assumption, 
it is vain for any philosophy to pretend to prove all of its 
material propositions. It must make indemonstrable 
assumptions in regard to existence, value, or duty. This 
is particularly cogent against Kant’s transcendental 
method, i.e., the attempt to prove certain propositions 
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true because they explain how experience is possible. 
We cannot explain experience or anything else without 
assuming something; and it is a downright logical 
fallacy to assert that because our assumptions explain 
something they are therefore demonstrably true. Obvi- 
ously, Kant does not and cannot offer any cogent proof 
that there may not be some other set of assumptions 
which will also explain the facts of experience. 

That an assumption is not proved is of course not an 
argument against its truth. So long also as assumptions 
differ there will be ground for preferring the one that 
best explains the assumed facts. But the recognition of 
possible alternative assumptions bankrupts the preten- 
sion that philosophic assertions are all necessary and 
not merely probable truths. Doctrines as to the material 
nature of the world or of our duties in 1t can thus never 
be more than merely probable. 

The principles or laws of every science are the rules or 
constant relations which hold amidst all the changes in 
its field; and so the fundamental laws or postulates of 
pure mathematics or logic are the invariant forms or 
relations which hold of all possible objects.: Logical 
laws are thus neither physical nor mental but the laws 
of all possible significant being. No material fact can be 
deduced from purely formal considerations, but formal 
relations are assumed in inferring any fact from any 
others, and indeed no fact can be formulated except in 
terms of the forms or universal relations embodied in it. 
The world which is the object of science (since all science 
involves logic) is thus a union of form and matter. It is 
rational in the sense that its phenomena do conform to 


11 have tried to show this in greater detail in The Yournal of Philosophy, v. 8 
(1911), pp- 533 ff. and v. 15 (1918). 
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the laws of possibility that are the objects of logic; but 
the element of chance or contingency can never be 
eliminated from it, since all proof must rest on unproved 
assumptions. The world may also be said to contain an 
irrational element in the sense that all form is the form 
of something which cannot be reduced to form alone. 
The duality or polarity of terms and relations cannot be 
eliminated by reducing everything to terms alone, or to 
relations alone. We may say that everything which is 
intelligible can be expressed in logical form; but that 
which is expressible has no valid claim to absolute 
totality. Nor is there any contradiction in speaking of 
the inexpressible, since it is of the essence of all expres- 
sion to point to something beyond itself. 


The Principle of Polarity 
The principle of polarity is suggested by the phenom- 


ena of magnetism where north and south pole are always 
distinct, opposed, yet inseparable. We can see it in 
general physics where there is no action without reac- 
tion, no force or cause of change without inertia or 
resistance. In biology the life of every organism involves 
action and reaction with an environment. There is no 
growth without decay, or as Huxley puts it, protoplasm 
manages to live only by continually dying. This suggests 
a supplement to the principle of causality. Not only 
must every natural event have a cause which deter- 
mines that it should happen, but the cause must be 
opposed by some factor which prevents it from produc- 
ing any greater effect than it actually does. A physical or 
chemical system has the precise rate of change that it 
has, an organism attains its specific form at any mo- 
ment, a social movement has just the effect or influence 
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which it in fact has, because of the presence of certain 
opposing or balancing factors necessary to produce the 
definite result. 

From this point of view not only every static but also 
every kinetic system involves a balance or equilibrium 
which makes description in the form of equations 
applicable. Of course it is only when the elements are 
measurable and thus numerically formulated that 
equations can generally be employed in a fruitful way. 
But it should be noted (1) that exact or mathematical 
reasoning is not restricted to quantity, but is applicable 
in non-quantitative realms like group theory or analysis 
situs, and (2) that quantitative determination is but one 
way iat eliminating the indetermination of such descrip- 
tions as A is hot, A is cold, A 1s large, A is small, etc. 
Statements such as A is 60° F. or § yds. include the truth 
of opposite partial statements and assert something 
definite and determinate in relation to all comparable 
objects. The principle of polarity, of necessary opposi- 
tion in all determinate effects, thus becomes a heuristic 
principle directing our inquiry in the search for adequate 
explanations. Hence, if we pass from the realm of 
natural events where reigns the principle of causality, to 
the wider realm of all possible objects of consideration 
governed by the principle of sufficient reason, our 
principle of polarity becomes a supplement to the latter. 
It then asserts that in all determination there are op- 
posing elements or categories such as unity and plural- 
ity, identity and difference, activity and passivity. 

The obvious value of the principle of polarity is in 
enabling us to avoid one-sided and interminable (because 
indeterminate) issues, and in making us more hospitable 
to the complexity of seemingly paradoxical facts such 
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as that we rest alternately on our feet while walking or 
that we remain the same while growing or changing. 
All this is of the utmost importance in metaphysics or 
general philosophy where we are subject to two great 
temptations: (1) to hasty generalization about objects 
like the universe which are not as determinate as is 
commonly supposed, and (2) to deny the vision’of others 
who see things from a different point of view. 

(1) The question of the indeterminateness of the 
absolute or total universe will occupy us later. At pres- 
ent it 1s well to note that while reality has many ele- 
ments and everything is held in place by opposite forces 
working at the same time, our thought and expression is 
linear, i.e., we think and write along one line at a time. 

(2) That the great philosophers are generally right 
in what they assert (of their own vision) and wrong in 
what they deny (of the vision of others) was recognized 
by Leibnitz. In any case we must be both critical and 
sympathetic toward the philosophy of others, and avoid 
both the blindness of excessive partisanship and the 
mushiness of eclecticism typified by those soapy minds 
that, when confronted by the choice between heaven 
and hell, hope to combine the good points of each. 

The effort to eliminate false alternatives or one-sided 
views is characteristic of the Hegelian philosophy. Yet 
the principle of polarity is not the same as that of the 
Hegelian dialectic. In the first place the distinction 
between the formal and the material, between logical 
categories and historical existences, removes the Hege- 
lian confusion in which concrete things seem to be 
generated in time either by ghostly conflicts or by 
sublimated matings of abstract categories. Novelty in 
concrete being cannot be generated by the combination 
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of pure abstract forms. This objection may be taking 
Hegel’s metaphors too literally; but the confusion needs 
to be eliminated in any case. In the second place the 
principle of polarity leads to a more emphatic denial of 
identity between opposite categories like being and non- 
being. The opposition between contrary categories is 
neither absorbed nor in any way transcended by their 
unity, any more than abstract unity can be generated 
by abstract difference. The opposing considerations 
involved in all existences (like the north and south pole 
of a magnet) are different aspects which never become 
identical though they necessarily coexist. Nor does the 
fact that they are only phases of concrete existences 
make them in any significant sense unreal. (We can, of 
course, define the real as that which exists only as con- 
crete; but then the proposition that the abstract is not in 
this sense real becomes a mere tautology.) 

So long as significant wholes involve diverse parts, 
the latter are to the scientific vision just as real or valid 
as the former. On the other hand, since absolute totality 
is an ideal limit in some respects never actually at- 
tained, the parts are psychologically more real or vivid 
than the whole. If abstractions are parts of any possibly 
existing world, statements about these parts need not 
be false. Partial truths are not simply false. For in the 
effort to attain truth, false statements must be elimi- 
nated but partial truths need only to be supple- 
mented. 

The principle of sufficient reason on which we rely 
doubtless postulates a world in which different things are 
more or less connected. But the ideal totality does not 
exist in nature at any one time nor even as any actuality 
of knowledge. It is a necessary ideal to indicate the 
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direction of our scientific effort, but it cannot serve as an 
explanation of any particular thing in it. 

Under the head of polarities we may distinguish 
between contradictions, antinomies, and aporias or 
difficulties. Strictly speaking, contradictions are always 
dialectical, i.e., they hold only in a logical universe. 
Thus if I say a house is 30 years old, and someone else 
says it is 31 years old, the two statements are contradic- 
tory in the sense that both cannot possibly be true 
at the same time and in the same respect. Both state- 
ments, however, can certainly be true if we draw a dis- 
tinction, e.g., 31 years since the beginning and 30 years 
since the completion of its building. 

Thus two statements which taken abstractly are con- 
tradictory may both be true of concrete existence pro- 
vided they can be assigned to separate domains or as- 
pects. A plurality of aspects is an essential trait of things 
in existence. Determinate existence thus continues free 
from self-contradiction because there is a distinction 
between the domains in which these opposing state- 
ments are each separately true. When opposing state- 
ments are completed by reference to the domains 
wherein they are true, there is no logical difficulty in 
combining them. In the purely logical or mathematical 
field, however, we deal not with complexes of existence, 
but with abstract determinations as such. Here two 
contradictory assertions always produce a resultant 
which is zero, i.e., the entity of which they are asserted 
is absolutely impossible. 

Of incompletely determined existence —as in the 
case of the total universe — contradictory propositions 
do not annihilate each other (since they refer to a 
complex of existences); and yet they cannot always 
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(because of the indefiniteness of the subject) be recon- 
ciled with each other. This gives rise to the antinomies 
of metaphysics. 

In general, the opposite statements that are true in 
regard to existing things give rise to difficulties when we 
cannot see how to draw the proper distinction which 
will enable us to reconcile and combine these seeming 
contradictions. Thus we frequently find certain facts in 
a scientific realm calling for one theory, e.g., the cor 
puscular theory of light, and other facts calling for a 
diametrically opposite one, viz., the wave theory. Such 
difficulties are solved either by discovering new facts 
which give one of these theories a preponderance, or 
else by discovering a way of combining the two theories. 
Sometimes an intellectual dilemma is avoided by reject- 
ing both alternatives. This is illustrated by the old 
difficulty as to whether language was a human invention 
or a special revelation. The difficulty was avoided by 
introducing the concept of natural growth. 

Nature also presents us with seeming impossibilities 
in the form of practical difficulties, e.g., how to live long 
without getting old, how to eat our cake and yet have 
it too, etc. Such contingent or physical impossibilities 
may baffle us forever. Yet some of them may be solved 
by finding the proper distinction. Thus the invention of 
boats enabled us to eliminate a former impossibility, 
namely, how to cross a river without getting wet. 

This analysis puts us on guard against two opposite 
evil intellectual habits: on the one hand to regard real 
difficulties as absolute impossibilities, and on the other 
to belittle such difficulties by calling them false alterna- 
tives. Thus it is not sufficient to say that the old con- 
troversy between the claims of the active and those of 
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the contemplative life, represents a false alternative and 
that we need both. It is in fact most frequently impossi- 
ble to follow both, and the actual problem of how much 
of one we need to sacrifice to the other often requires 
more knowledge than is at our disposal. 


The Universe as an Absolute Totality 


The fact that we can speak of the Universe and can 
refer to 7¢ naturally inclines us to emphasize its unity. 
It is, however, possible to speak of a heap of things that 
have no bond except that of being together in a given 
space. Whether the universe as the totality of all things 
actual and possible has a greater unity than a merely 
spatial one, we are, in view of the fragmentary character 
of our knowledge, in no position to answer. We do not 
even know with certainty whether the universe includes 
a finite or an infinite number of material particles. 
Because of its essential incompleteness, we can form no 
definite image of it. 

The universe cannot be made definite by distinguish- 
ing it from something outside of it. Nor can it be made 
complete and definite by showing the order or pattern 
which prevails through it, since all sorts of contradictory 
patterns and lack of order are also found in it. The uni- 
verse is obviously not completely or actually in exist- 
ence at any one time. It contains many abstract possi- 
bilities which are not physically compossible, so that 
when some of them are realized, others become im- 
possible. If the chaos of illusions and contradictory 
possibilities are said to exist in the mind only, they are 
not thereby banished from the universe, since the mind 
exists in it; and if we define existence in such a way that 
illusions are said not to exist, all illusions will not be 
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thereby eliminated. The realm of existence may by 
definition be restricted to some orderly cosmos, but the 
universe will continue to include many other things 
besides. This indefiniteness in what is denoted by the 
term universe, as an absolute totality without qualifica- 
tion, makes all sorts of contrary propositions true of it. 

The universe is neither given in experience nor is ita 
mental construction; yet it is certainly in some sense 
given. The totality of all things is obviously not given in 
sense perception. What is so given is always something 
occupying some part of time and space. Obviously, the 
total universe includes more than we can ever perceive 
or form into an image. Our experiences taper off into 
the indefinite, but in any case no finite number of them 
can give us an absolute totality. Neither can the uni- 
verse be a mental construction. The extent and complex- 
ity of the world is beyond our power of synthesis. We 
cannot think of all the possible relations of even a 
finite number of entities, and the number of possible 
qualifications of our world is endless. Yet it is impossible 
to maintain that nothing at all exists, or to deny that 
there is a world in some sense or other. 

Out of this and similar dilemmas, we can extricate 
ourselves only by recognizing that “the world” is a 
symbol for something not completely determinate. It is 
partly known but also always involves the unknown. 
Any part of the latter may become known, but never 
the whole of it. Part of the universe exists, but many 
more parts do not. Many parts of the universe are 
determined, but so long as plurality, individuality, and 
novelty are not denied, contingency or indetermination 
is uneliminable. Part Be the universe is material and part 
is mental. But any assertion that all is matter or that 
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all is mind amounts to a violent resolution to use an old 
word in a néw and confusing way to include its negative. 
For consider the difference between the house we live 
in and the house we dream of. Whether you say both 
are material or both are mental, the factual difference 
remains and is accounted for by neither of the monistic 
assertions about the universe. 

Similar antinomies hold with regard to the assertion 
that the universe is changing and that it remains identi- 
cal. Stated positively the universe is an ideal, in the 
sense that it indicates the direction in which the full 
nature of things is to be found. It is present formally, 
not actually. At present it includes all unreality, illu- 
sion, etc., which in a certain sense do form the content 
of the world, even if we define existence to exclude 
the unreal. 


Philosophy of Nature 


The two poles of philosophic interests are the macro- 
scopic and the microscopic, the infinite totality of 
everything (¢be universe) and the ultimate elements 
which enter into anything. Logicians may be most 
passionately interested in the larger vistas, but a faith 
in truth similar to that of Browning’s Grammarian 
makes them devote themselves to the minuter problems. 

Is the world one or many? Both the continuity and 
discreteness of things stare us in the face; and monists 
and pluralists differ because they fail to do justice to 
both of these aspects of nature. Since every proposition 
(A is B) involves elements that are different and yet in 
some way identical; there is no hope for philosophy 
unless it recognizes that identity and difference while 
logically different are existentially inseparable in the 
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nature of anything. The classical philosophers, impressed 
by the logic of identity, naturally belittled the impor- 
tance of change which introduces diversity into the 
nature of the things that change. Modernistic philoso- 
phers stress the fact of change and so ignore those 
elements of unity or identity without which things 
cannot be said to change. Common sense is shocked by 
the idea of change without anything that changes; and 
logic reconciles change and constancy by saying that 
the nature of anything is the group of invariant rela- 
tions which remain the same through the change. As a 
result of the progress of modern physics and biology 
many of the formerly assumed constancies of nature, 
like the eternity of the hills, or the fixity of species, have 
disappeared. But science has also discovered order in 
changes which formerly seemed chaotic and arbitrary. 

If change is essential to the constitution of natural 
or temporal objects it follows that they cannot be 
adequately described in terms of what they actually or 
sensibly are at any moment. The actual dominates us 
sensibly and vitally, but it is only an infinitesimal part 
of the larger world of possibilities. The nature of any- 
thing must include its possibilities. The danger of taking 
possibilities seriously, however, is that of thinking of 
them as if they were thin copies or ghosts of actual 
things floating in space. 

The fact that things change according to some order 
gives rise to the idea of determinism and causality. 
But if anything is to be affected by something else, it 
must be distinct from that other. It must, then, have a 
realm which is not due to or affected by that other. A 
genuinely pluralistic world cannot be completely deter- 
mined in all respects. The general impression that the 
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discovery of laws by the natural sciences rules out the 
element of chance or contingency from our world is 
shown to be erroneous by these considerations: 

(1) The most thoroughgoing mechanism necessarily 
involves contingent data. If you derive the present 
arrangement of particles in the universe from a previous 
one by assuming some law, you push back the contin- 
gency to the past arrangement. Mechanical forces can- 
not be supposed to operate except on a given distribu- 
tion of material particles. The contingency of such 
distribution is as ultimate as the existence of the as- 
sumed laws. 

(2) Every physical law asserts that a certain phe- 
nomenon or characteristic of it depends on a limited 
number of factors and on nothing else. There is no use 
in saying that temperature and pressure determine the 
freezing point, if the latter depends upon everything 
else. Every law of dependence thus implies independ- 
ence of all other things, which are thus irrelevant to 
the given effect. 

(3) The ultimate laws of nature are themselves 
contingent. They just happen to be. Any one law or 
reason from which they might all be derived (which is 
logically impossible) would itself be contingent, without 
any proof that it might not have been different. An 
infinite regress cannot eliminate contingency, and the 
existence of a different world is always a theoretically 
significant alternative. 

The insistence that the search for scientific law pre- 
supposes elements of independence as well as depend- 
ence in nature, aids us against vicious forms of atom- 
ism, organicism, and mysticism. Atomism 1s vicious if 
it makes every entity a complete and independent 
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universe, in disregard of its relations to other entities. 
We see much vicious atomism in individualistic anarch- 
ism and in pleas for irresponsible self-expression. Vicious 
organicism is the refusal to note any relative independ- 
ence or externality of relations between things which 
happen to be juxtaposed in our universe. It shows itself 
in the persistent tendency to confuse every line of clear 
thought by appeal to a vague totality which is irrelevant 
to the point at issue. Mysticism is vicious or obscurant- 
ist if it denies the definite or determinate character of 
things in the interest of beliefs that cannot stand the 
light of reason. 

Teleology and Vitalism. The belief that independ- 
ence, contingency, and spontaneity in nature are not 
inconsistent with genuine laws or invariant relations 
(strengthened in me by the writings of C. S. Peirce) 
does not justify the use of final causes by vitalists to 
deny the scientific fruitfulness of physico-chemical 
explanations in biology. It is perfectly legitimate to 
describe organic and even inorganic phenomena from 
the point of view of the consequent so that the anteced- 
ent seems a means. But we must be on guard against 
attributing conscious effort and intention to nature 
when there is no adequate evidence for their actual 
existence. It is tempting to describe the behavior of 
organisms in terms of self-preservation; but it is equally 
legitimate to describe the life of every individual as a 
successful effort to attain death. The circulation of the 
blood in the human body is one of the necessary condi- 
tions of its consciousness, but consciousness is not a 
necessary condition for the circulation of the blood. 
Most of the arguments used by Driesch, Bergson, and 
other vitalists against possible progress in the physical 
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explanation of biologic facts seem to me demonstrably 
erroneous. But at best they would only prove that in 
regard to certain phases of life we must remain in ig- 
norance. Bergson’s attempts to explain specific biologic 
phenomena (such as the supposed similarity of structure 
between the eye of the scallop and the vertebrate eye) 
by means of “‘life as a whole,” conflicts with the rule of 
scientific method that specific effects must be explained 
by specific causes. Nor will the hypothetical “psy- 
choids” and similar entities of Driesch and others, 
stand the test of scientific verification. The phenomena 
of life are assuredly different from those of non-living 
nature; but there is no proof that life did not arise (or 
may not now be arising) out of non-living material. 
And there is no good reason why the scientific methods 
which have proved fruitful in the inorganic sciences 
should not be tried in the field of biology. Popular tel- 
eologic evolutionism, in which man appears at the top 
of a biologic ladder that all other organisms are trying 
to mount, seems to me romantic vanity. That many 
species — indeed all vertebrates — have originated in 
simpler forms seems historically clear. But there is no 
law of evolution that all organisms must change in a 
given direction. Indeed experimental biology does not 
need the concept of evolution at all. When it clings to 
it, it is only out of verbal piety. 


Philosophy of Religion 
Having been brought up as an orthodox Hebrew, 
religion was first associated in my mind with cultus, 
with prayers and ritual observances. The history of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam confirmed the view 
that ritual, what men do on certain occasions, is the 
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primary fact and that the beliefs and emotions as- 
sociated with ritual are more variable. The same prayer 
or ritual may have quite different emotional effects. 
Also many a man like Chief Justice Marshall goes to 
church without bothering his head about any question 
of belief. Robertson Smith’s observation that ritual is 
generally older than the myth which explains it has 
always impressed me as the beginning of wisdom in a 
rational study of religion. It is certainly profusely exem- 
plified in the succession of diverse mythical explanations 
of the Hebrew Sabbath, the Easter ceremony, the wor- 
ship at Mecca, etc. A Christian saint may replace the 
local heathen god, but people continue to worship at the 
same shrine. 

From this point of view recent discussions of religion 
initiated by William James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience seem to me singularly provincial and un- 
illuminating. They throw no light on the main streams 
of human experience expressed in the great historic 
religions such as Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Confucianism, etc. James’ remark that the religious 
experience of the great mass of people is secondary, and 
only that of the founders is important, is certainly 
superficial. The character of the founder of a religion 
is largely a product of tradition. Gautama, Moses, and 
Jesus influence the religion of their followers through 
the ideal personality that tradition has moulded. Tradi- 
tion is the most powerful influence in religion. Of the 
hundreds of millions of people who follow the way of the 
Buddha, or invoke the name of Mohammed, how many 
do so because they were born and brought up in their 
respective communities! How many of those who are 
convinced that the supreme truth has been revealed to 
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Moses or Jesus have examined the claims of other 
religions? Clearly the forces of social cohesion determine 
the main stream of religious phenomena. 

These considerations have destroyed for me the force 
of the argument that religion must be true because so 
many people believe it. As we learn more about diverse 
religions we find no substantial common core of dogma 
or belief. Neither the belief in a personal God, nor in 
personal immortality with moral retribution after death, 
is common to Old Testament Judaism, to Buddhism, 
and to Confucianism. 

I confess that I have never been able to understand 
any theism that was not anthropomorphic; and I have 
not since my thirteenth year seen any logical force in the 
theistic argument that the entire universe must have 
a person (on the human model) as its cause, designer, 
or director. Any conception of personality which we 
can form is necessarily based upon such infinitesimal 
knowledge of the unimaginable whole wherein we move, 
that it seems to me blind arrogance to be confident of 
the personalistic explanation. Nor can I see how the 
author of our whole world can be called good, without 
blunting the edge of the distinction between good and 
evil. I do not like to call myself an atheist, because 
those who apply that term to themselves seem as a rule 
singularly blind to the limitations of our knowledge and 
to the infinite possibilities beyond us. As a pluralist I 
believe that the forces which control all things are 
ultimately many; and if I could use the term polytheism 
without implying that these forces are exclusively 
personal I should call myself a polytheist. 

Though I am singularly sensitive to the literary 
charm of certain types of mysticism such as that of St. 
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Bernard, or Tauler, it seems to me amazing that anyone 
should argue as James did that the mystic’s ecstasy can 
prove any of the dogmas of religion. I can see no proof 
that the object of the mystic’s experience has any more 
objective validity than the similar visions of one under 
the influence of drugs. Nor is the moral elevation of 
religious conviction beyond question. There is not a 
revolting feature of human life that has not at one time 
or another been an intimate part of religion. Sacred 
prostitution, the sacrifice of children to Moloch, thug- 
gery, assassination, superstitious opposition to science, 
persecution and wars, the sanctification of slavery and 
other social abuses — these are but a few phases of re- 
ligion that it is well not to forget. It may be urged that 
religion did not originate these practices but only 
sanctioned them. But if so why may not the moral and 
aesthetic goods often attributed to religion be similarly 
of independent origin? History does not support the 
view that the actual religions of mankind have been the 
source of good only. 

Despite the darker side of religion, such as unchari- 
table beliefs in hell, I doubt not that it lifts men above 
mere brutish existence and saves them from the deaden- 
ing absorptions of the market-place. Popular religions 
are doctrines of hope which sustain men’s faith by 
assuring them that the world as a whole is not indiffer- 
ent to their moral strivings. I for one cannot see in 
history or in nature any rational proof of “a power not 
ourselves making for righteousness.’ But surely the 
deeper religious consciousness recognizes that moral 
effort justifies itself apart from rewards or outer success. 
Rational naturalism and the great religions are at one in 
impressing us with the wisdom of humility and resigna- 
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tion. We are not gods, and cannot mould the entire 
world according to our heart’s desire. But we can by 
learning to face the truth attain peace and freedom from 
vanity. God is not only an existent power but an ideal of 
holiness, which enables us to distinguish between the 
good and the evil in men and thus saves us from the 
idolatrous worship of a humanity that is full of fatal 
imperfections. Men need not live forever or beyond the 
grave to attain true spirituality — to act with a view to 
the inherent quality of our acts and to see them as parts 
of the eternal web of the world. 


ce 


. . . For to bear all naked truths, 
And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 
That is the top of sovereignty.” 


Morris R. CoHEeEn 
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even apart from representation and actors.” 

This sentence from the Poetics indicates the drift 
of the Aristotelian criticism of drama. Aristotle was 
inclined to look on the play we read as the complete 
unit and to brush aside acting, scenery, music, and all 
the paraphernalia of production. A play for him was an 
imitation — or reproduction — of an action, with the 
characters presented, not by narration, but as living and 
moving before us, through the medium of language. Since 
the characters are not presented by narration, language 
here can consist only of the speeches, the dialogue. 
Representation and actors, therefore, do not constitute 
the “manner of imitation” but what may be called 
the “manner of production.” The “manner of imita- 
tion” is the presentation of the characters by means 
of their speech, the only way they can be presented, 
through the medium of language, as living and moving 
before us. The “manner of imitation,” then, is the same 
in a Greek tragedy as in a Platonic dialogue, though it is 
important to note, in passing, that the ends in the two 
cases are quite different. And it is difficult to see how it 
can be denied that the Greek tragedies which we read 
are complete units. Their power is felt apart from repre- 
sentation and actors. When they are put upon the stage, 
the paraphernalia of production presents a unity that is 
already there, in the lines of the play, as musicians 
present the unity that is already in the score of the B 
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Minor Mass. In a strict use of the phrase, the action is 
suited to the word. 

The occasion of these reflections is a reading of the 
collected plays of Mr. John Galsworthy.1 In their form, 
these plays differ fundamentally from Greek tragedies. 
Though they may be described — with certain reserva- 
tions which will appear later — as imitations of actions, 
with the characters presented, not by narration, but as 
living and moving before us, the actions are not imitated 
and the characters are not presented through the 
medium of language alone, but through the medium of 
language and spectacle, used, as Aristotle might say, 
either singly or combined. In other words, to have the 
complete unit, to have all that is essential to a piece of 
modern drama, we must have not only the speeches of 
the characters but the representation and actors as well. 
I do not see how this can be proved: it is a matter of 
examining one’s impressions both of reading and of 
attending a performance of a given modern play, com- 
paring these two impressions, and attempting to find the 
reason for the difference between them. The impression 
one receives from attending a performance of a modern 
play resembles in kind at least the impression one re- 
ceives from merely reading a Greek tragedy. But the 
impression one receives from reading any modern play 
—any good modern play — is that the complete unit 
is not. there. One feels that these plays of Mr. Gals- 
worthy, for instance, are mere librettos for which the 
music has yet to be written, instead of feeling that they 
are scores which may be performed without, essentially, 
altering them. From these impressions I have come to 
the conclusion that the dramatic unit today is the pro- 

1 The Collected Plays of Fobn Galsworthy. (Duckworth, London. 1929.) 8s. 6d. 
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duction. And it may not be out of place to set down 
two things that naturally follow: that the contributions 
of the director, the actors, and the scene-designer are 
essential parts of the modern dramatic unit, and that 
spectacle as well as language is a“ medium of imitation.” 

These conclusions may be tested by a brief analysis 
of the opening of one of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays. I 
have chosen The Silver Box because the late William 
Archer assured us that it is an admirable example of 


the New Drama as opposed to the Old. 


The curtain rises on the Barthwick’s dining-room, large, modern 
and well furnished; the window curtains drawn. Electric light is 
burning. On the large round dining-table is set out a tray with 
whiskey, a syphon and a silver cigarette box. It is past midnight. 


There we have a description of scenery. 


A fumbling is heard outside the door. It is opened suddenly. 
Jack Barthwick seems to fall into the room. He stands holding 
by the door-knob, staring before him, with a beatific smile. He 
is in evening dress and opera hat, and carries in his hand a sky-blue 
velvet lady’s reticule. His boyish face is freshly-coloured and clean- 
shaven. An overcoat is hanging on his arm. 


And there we have a description of costume and panto- 
mime. Both are descriptions of the visual, of spectacle. 


Jack. Hello! Pve got home all ri — (Defiantly). Who says I sh’d 
never ’ve opened the door without ’sistance? (He staggers in, 
fumbling with the reticule. A lady's handkerchief and purse of crimson 
silk fall out.) Serve her joll’ well right. (He takes a cigarette out of 
the silver box and puts it in bis mouth.) Never gave tha’ fellow any- 
thing. (He hunts through all his pockets and pulls a shilling out; 
it drops and rolls away. He looks for it.) Beastly shilling! (He looks 
again.) Base ingratitude! Absolutely nothing. (He laughs.) Mus’ 
tell him I’ve got absolutely nothing. 
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Lastly we have speech interspersed with further de- 
scription of pantomime. This quotation is of course the 
most typical of the play as a whole. 

What is the function of these stage-directions? It 
is obviously to help the reader — or the producer, or the 
actor — to visualize. That they are essential will be seen 
if we quote the above speech without the stage-direc- 
tions: 

Fack. Hello! I’ve got home all ri —. Who says I sh’d never ’ve 
opened the door without ’sistance? Serve her joll’ well right. Never 


gave tha’ fellow anything. Beastly shilling! Base ingratitude! 
Absolutely nothing. Mus’ tell him I’ve got absolutely nothing. 


We perceive that the speech is partly incomprehensible 
without the stage-directions. Not only do they expand 
and complete the sense, but they even add new meaning, 
essential to the play, which cannot be found in the speech 
taken by itself. They would not be there if they did not 
do at least one of these things. And all except two of the 
stage-directions are descriptions of spectacle; even those 
two (Defiantly and He laughs) will be partly expressed, 
when the play is produced, in visual terms. 

The difference between the impression one receives 
from reading a modern play and the impression one 
receives from attending a performance of the same play 
lies in the relation of these stage directions to what 
they become when the play is produced. When we read 
The Silver Box, the “medium of imitation,” it should 
be noted, is still language alone; but the characters are 
not presented as living and moving before us, but partly, 
in the stage directions, by narration: 

. It is past midnight. . . . Jack Barthwick seems to fall 


into the room. He stands holding by the door-knob, staring before 
him. . . . He staggers in. . 
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Compare this with the opening of one of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s stories, Salvation of a Forsyte: 


Swithin Forsyte lay in bed. The corners of his mouth under his 
white moustache drooped towards his double chin. He panted. . . . 


The medium in both cases is the same; both are narra- 
tive; but the stage-directions are a limited kind of narra- 
tive. They are descriptions — and descriptions only of 
scenery, of pantomime, and of the manner in which Mr. 
Galsworthy wishes the actor to speak the lines. Mr. 
Galsworthy, as a writer of prose fiction, is not confined 
to these limits by any means. The stage-directions are, 
precisely, directions to the reader, to the director, the 
actors, the scene-designer, enabling them to put the 
speeches in their necessary visual settings. They are 
looked upon by the playwright as substitutes for the 
actual scenery and pantomime and tones of voice. And 
for the readers and producers they are also substitutes. 

Are they good and sufficient substitutes? It is my 
experience that they are not. To read Caprice, for ex- 
ample, is to read a trivial libretto; to see the production 
of the Theatre Guild is to have an experience compar- 
able, nearly, to reading a play — the poorest play — of 
Congreve. Talent was thin in the author of Caprice: 
it was due to the director and the actors, who collabo- 
rated with the playwright in creating the production, 
that we experienced what we did experience. And even 
when the playwright is more talented, as Mr. Gals- 
worthy is, he can, with the form of the modern play, be 
only one of a number of collaborators. He writes the 
dialogue, the wording of which usually remains un- 
changed when spoken by the actor, and he writes the 
stage-directions, which disappear. The place of the 
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latter is taken by the creations of the director, the 
actors, and the scene-designer. To be sure, they all work 
within the limits set down by Mr. Galsworthy, but they 
might be compared to artists of the Quatrocento who 
painted their Madonnas according to the detailed speci- 
fications of the churches that ordered them. An actor 
of the New Drama may triumph over a poor play in a 
way that one of the Old could never do: for in the New 
Drama a part is definitely the actor’s own creation, 
while in the Old no beauty of presentation could quite 
obscure the crude stuff that was behind. And a good 
modern play badly performed will never stand up like 
an old play badly performed. 

To take one example of the transformation of the 
stage-directions. The actor who plays Jack Barthwick 
makes concrete the “‘defiance” with which Mr. Gals- 
worthy instructs him to invest the line: ““Who says I 
sh’d never ’ve opened the door without ’sistance?”’ 
The actor, if he is at all good, gives it meaning by an 
intonation, by a facial expression, by a gesture, by a 
realization of his relation to the setting. He cannot 
simply deliver it: the poor line will not stand up under 
such treatment. He cannot suit his actions to his words, 
in the same sense that is possible — and desirable — in 
a Greek or Elizabethan play: instead of bringing out the 
significance that is in it, he must pump significance into 
it. Other lines in Jack Barthwick’s speech would require 
still harder pumping. Against this speech one might 
place one of Shakespeare’s, which is the same in form 
as those of contemporary dramatists: 


Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie 7’ the throat, 
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As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 
Ha! 
’Swounds, I should take it. . . . 


The ‘‘defiance”’ is not the result of stage-directions, it 
is in the very lines themselves. The actor has only to 
deliver the speech; any “creation” on his part is super- 
fluous. And for the reader, too, there is no necessity to 
“create.” But the reader of a modern play will not find 
speech of this kind. The reader who can go through the 
creative labour of the producers when he reads a modern 
play is a very uncommon one — I suspect he is non- 
existent. I suspect that the reader takes from Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s directions to stagger, to fumble, to hunt 
through all his pockets, etc., only enough to allow him 
to follow the main thread of the play. That, in fact, is 
all he can take unless he creates; and then he, too, be- 
comes a collaborator, taking things out of himself 
instead of finding them in the play. 

It has not been sufficiently realized that the growth 
of stage-directions corresponds to a decline of language 
as a dramatic medium, and to a rise of spectacle. Let 
me place in contrast to the opening of The Silver Box 
the opening of The Provok’d Wife, which I have chosen 
because William Archer used it for a similar purpose in 


The Old Drama and the New: 


Sir Fobn Brute’s House. Enter Sir Fobn, Solus. 


What cloying meat is love— matrimony’s the sauce to it. Two 
years’ marriage has debauched my five senses. Everything I see, 
everything I hear, everything I feel, everything I smell, everything 
I taste — me thinks has.wife in ’t. . . . My lady is a young lady, 
a fine lady, a witty lady, a virtuous lady — and yet I hate her. 
There’s but one thing on earth I loathe beyond her and that is 
fighting. <<: 
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It is not a very good speech — Vanbrugh is not Con- 
greve — but it illustrates the different medium of the 
Old Drama. There are no descriptions of scenery or of 
pantomime, no directions as to the manner in which 
the lines should be delivered. They are superfluous, for 
the essential meaning is in the lines themselves. 

This change of medium took place in the name of 
realism. The term realism was not used in connection 
with literature, I believe, until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. (Naturalism came into use about the 
same time.) But the spirit to which this name was given 
had been slowly growing since the age of Elizabeth. 
Its growth corresponds to a change in the general philo- 
sophic outlook. But by the mid-century, when it was 
named, it was strong enough to be crystallized into a 
dogma. It soon became one of those categories, de- 
scribed by T. E. Hulme, shrough which men see the world, 
so that now the conception of a play as an imitation 
through the medium of language is so radically different 
from the current one that it is almost unintelligible. 
It was completely unintelligible to William Archer, as 
it is, apparently, to the contemporary producers of 
Shakespeare. A play, according to Archer, is — or 
should be — an imitation of the visible and audible 
surfaces of life. In The Old Drama and the New he looks 
upon the Old Drama as trying to be an imitation of 
the visible and audible surfaces — and failing. From his 
point of view the soliloquy of Sir John Brute “‘is one 
mass of inconsistencies, of unrealities, of things con- 
ventionally accepted in spite of nature and common 
sense. No real man would speak at all under the circum- 
stances.” To modify the terms of Aristotle’s definition 
to fit Archer’s, a play is still an imitation of an action, 
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but one with the characters presented on the stage as 
living and moving before us as real men live and move 
before us. If there were space, the criticism of Archer’s 
conception might be amplified. Here it can only be said 
that conventions are as necessary to the New Drama as 
to the Old. The first convention of all is that drama is 
not life but an imitation of life: the ‘“‘fourth wall” 
theory is a convention, even though set up in the name 
of illusion. The very pattern or order of events in a play, 
on which Archer so insisted, marks a difference from 
life. But though Archer usually wrote as though he were 
not aware of these objections, in one place in his book 
he shows that he has considered them even though he 
hurries on to more congenial thoughts: 


Their argument practically is that, since we cannot get rid of an 
irreducible minimum of convention, there is no reason why we 
should not accept the maximum while we are about it. 


Against this might be put the remark of Coleridge, 
which also illustrates the point the growth of realism had 
then reached, that the drama of the Shakespearean age 
was “utterly heterogeneous” from that of his time, 
“with a diverse object and contrary principle.” “In the 
former the difference” from life ‘“‘was an essential 
element; in the latter an involuntary defect.” The “‘ir- 
reducible minimum of convention” in modern realistic 
drama will always be “an involuntary defect.” 

It is not difficult to perceive the dangers which 
threaten any play of which spectacle is an important 
part. Even the spectacular parts of Greek tragedies (for, 
as Aristotle says, every play contains spectacular ele- 
ments) mean least to a reader and appear to be insuper- 
able difficulties to modern producers. But plays of 
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which spectacle is not “an adjunct or an accident” but 
pervades the entire organism, plays in which spectacle 
is an essential element, become drama only when the 
collaborators of the play might put them on the stage; 
when new sets of collaborators produce them, the organ- 
ism is essentially different. But Mr. Galsworthy’s plays 
are the most desperate cases of all: they are “imitations 
of the visible and audible surfaces of life.” Plays of 
which the medium is language and spectacle, used either 
singly or combined, may deal directly with the depths 
of life, or they may, at least, deal with the depths 
through the surfaces. But if they deal with the depths 
through the surfaces, they allow us to apprehend the 
depths only imperfectly, and when the surfaces have 
grown old-fashioned and are dead, even the imperfectly 
apprehended depths will have died with them. After 
reading these collected plays, one doubts whether Mr. 
Galsworthy’s librettos should be placed even in this last 
class. For one suspects that they remain on the surface 
and never penetrate to what lies beneath. 


FRANKLIN GARY 
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[We are grouping together under this general heading 
articles written independently of each other, but related 
in a manner which we feel justifies considering them as 
contributions to a single discussion. We had hoped to 
present with them an essay on the novel by Mr. Stephen 
Hudson. Mr. Hudson’s reasons for deciding not to write 
this essay are stated in the following extracts from a 
letter he has kindly permitted us to publish: 


. . . My views regarding the evolution of the novel as a literary 
form do not at the present stage of my investigation admit of preci- 
sion. I believe the novel as a vehicle for psychological analysis and 
research reached its extreme potentiality with Proust and that the 
only writers whose work shows creative vitality are elaborating 
transitional forms and idiosyncratic idioms. So far such forms and 
idioms, significant though I believe them to be, appear to me to be 
embryonic. The romantic plot-novel or invented tale will doubtless 
survive as long as humanity continues to demand entertainment 
for which no particular concentration of mind is needed. This type 
of novel has not interested me for many years and I am not com- 
petent to express an opinion about it. 

As I should have to write what I think about contemporary 
novelists, my treatment would inevitably be personal. I am unable 
to distinguish the works of an artist from his own psychology and 
when I come to close quarters with the modern novelist in his work, 
his personality so forces itself upon my mind that I can no longer 
discuss him in a detached spirit. Either, and generally, I find myself 
engaged in a hand to hand struggle with him or, very rarely, I am 
so grateful to him for expressing what I feel myself that whatever 
I had to say would be little more than a rather complacent ac- 
ceptance. 


Another disability is that I am not greatly interested in novels as 
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literature. In my view, for a novel to have any value, it must 
interpret life in terms of reality. By reality I mean the concrete 
rendering of the writer’s actual or imaginative experiences. I draw a 
hard and fast line between the two ideological areas of poetry and 
prose. Romantic novels may not be poetry, but they are not what I 
call novels in the sense in which I use the term. 

Applying this gauge to the contemporary novel, I find myself 
eliminating all but a scattered handful of authors from my field of 
scrutiny. 

Applying my second test to this remnant, I ask myself whether, 
and if so to what extent this, that or the other novelist has con- 
firmed or added to my understanding of life? Which of them has 
opened my eyes to something I had not seen, which has enriched 
me with a hope, sustained me with a faith or finally destroyed an 
illusion which was obscuring my vision? Which of them by the reve- 
lation of his own uniqueness has provided me with some moral or 
intellectual nourishment? Which of them, in fact, has fortified my 
belief in the value of human life and effort? 

Here, you see, is the plight in which one finds himself who is not 
moved by purely artistic and aesthetic considerations. I am not able 
to surrender my intelligence sufficiently to read novels merely for 
pleasure. When I read one, I must, whether I want to or not, relate 
what the writer tells me to my own intuition and experience. He 
must either convince me by his matter and the way he presents it, 
or his art must cast a spell over me, so that I am indifferent to 
whether he can tell me anything or not, whether he has really any- 
thing to say or not because his manner of saying it is irresistible. 
This is the magic of certain writers whose uniqueness consists in 
their virtuosity, their wit and their humour. 

You will agree that even if I were able to write an article on the 
modern novel, I could not restrict my mention to the half dozen 
novelists of four different countries whose works are in conformity 
with these arbitrary conditions. Yet unfortunately only they sur- 


vive my ultimate test.] 
—Tue Epirors 
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The Structure of the Novel, by Edwin Muir. (Harcourt, 
Brace. 1929.) $1.25. 

The Philosophy of Fiction, by Grant Overton. (Appleton. 
1928.) $3.00. 

The Technique of the Novel, by Carl H. Grabo. (Scrib- 
ner’s. 1928.) $1.50. 

The English Novel, by Ford Madox Ford. (Lippincott. 
1929.) $1.00. 

An Hour of the American Novel, by Grant Overton. 
(Lippincott. 1929.) $1.00. 

The Georgian Novel and Mr. Robinson, by Storm Jame- 
son. (Morrow. 1929.) $1.00. 


The perfect critic has not yet appeared; may his ad- 
vent be long delayed! For after he, the omniscient and 
just, shall have spoken, there will be nothing left to say. 
Other critics will have to choose between being commen- 
tators or being contumacious; artists will either demon- 
strate his theories or be damned. Perfectly balanced 
criticism will appear to be written by X, whereas our 
critics tell us almost as much about themselves as 
about the works they criticize. Nevertheless, as things 
are, the way is left open for the critics of the future, 
who, because they will be unlike their predecessors, will 
say new things about books already many times criti- 
cized. Thereby, interest in art flourishes and minds are 
kept from growing rusty. 

For an example of the critic’s self-revelation, let us 
consider Mr. Muir’s The Structure of the Novel, the sub- 
tlest and best-written of the books listed above. His 
name, of course, gives away the fact that he is a Scot by 
birth or inheritance; yet as much could almost have been 
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inferred from his book. He begins, it is true, with an in- 
sidious simplicity. “. . . The purpose of this book is to 
trace the general and given structure of the novel. . . . 
I shall start with the assumption that all the main forms 
of the novel are good; those whose pattern is definite, 
those whose pattern is vague; those which proceed by 
strict development, those which seem to have hardly any 
development at all.” The bulk of his endeavor is devoted 
to the demarcation and description of these several 
“main forms of the novel,” and whatever shrewd obser- 
vations he lets fall concerning particular novels and 
novelists, are merely incidental to a steadily pursued 
discussion of theory. 

What are these main forms? Mr. Muir’s classification 
is in part original, and his analysis of each form is 
throughout acute. First in order of chronological de- 
velopment and of simplicity comes the “novel of action,” 
which is a story catering to the widespread “irresponsi- 
ble delight in vigorous events.” “It externalizes with 
greater power than we ourselves possess our natural 
desire to live dangerously and yet be safe.” For once, Mr. 
Muir departs from his initially assumed impartiality, 
and adds, “It is never of much literary consequence 
except when, as in Scott and Stevenson, it is also in 
some measure a novel of character.” 

Next in order come two species which may best be 
considered together, since they are natural antitheses of 
each other — the novel of character and the dramatic 
novel. The essential note of the former is Space; of the 
latter, Time. In the novel of character, a large number 
of persons are presented in a series of combinations 
which gradually bring into clearness our perception of 
the chief traits of each person when viewed as a member 
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of some social group. The characters, or most of them, 
do not change during the progress of the story; they un- 
fold. Sometimes, as in Dickens, they may seem little 
more than personified “humours”; again, as in Thack- 
eray, they are relatively complex. Time, in a novel of 
this sort, seems either muffled or obliterated; the set- 
tings, on the contrary, are likely to be both detailed and 
varied. The general effect in retrospect is that of an 
instantaneous panoramic view of some social group 
fairly considerable in size. 

In the dramatic novel these conditions are reversed. 
The setting is comparatively narrow, changes seldom, 
and is often primitive, in the sense of being placed in 
regions which owe little to the handiwork of man. In 
other words, Space is minimized or ignored; the few 
characters in and around whom a story of this type is 
concentrated, seem cut off by their horizon from the 
everyday world of which we form a part. On the other 
hand, Time in the dramatic novel is all-pervasive. Not 
Time in the chronological sense of the word, but Time 
incarnating itself in.the affairs of men as Fate. In the 
dramatic novel characters change; in fact, these changes, 
proceeding through the continuous action and reaction 
of character upon deed and deed upon character, con- 
stitute the book. Ideally, in the progress of the plot a 
balance is maintained between freedom and necessity, 
seeing that although each character expresses itself 
through psychologically inevitable action, each action 
creates for the characters a new situation with new 
possibilities. Owing to the restricted scene and to the 
author’s foreknowledge of the end, the atmosphere is, 
however, often surcharged with a feeling of impending 
doom, and the plot speeds forward to the catastrophe. 
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Here the story finds its repose and its cessation. Jane 
Austen stands almost alone in writing dramatic novels 
in the spirit of comedy — a temper more suited to the 
novel of character. The affinities of the dramatic novel 
are with poetic tragedy, as the names of Emily Bronté, 
Herman Melville, and Thomas Hardy suggest. 

So far, all has been plain sailing. But Mr. Muir, as I 
have said, is a Scot, and therefore resolved to make plain 
sailing difficult. And the usual Scottish receipt for achiev- 
ing this end is to indulge in metaphysical discussion, 
preferably with a Kantian flavor. This, Mr. Muir now 
does. He addresses himself to the question, Wy are the 
novel of character and the dramatic novel mutually 
exclusive? Why does not fiction flow naturally into a 
form giving equal prominence to both Space and Time? 
A practical answer lies ready to his hand — an answer 
which he indeed gives; namely, that if in a story con- 
taining many persons, any considerable number of them 
undergo a change, the resultant effect will be too be- 
wilderingly kaleidoscopic for the average reader’s mind 
to grasp. This explanation, however, smacks of the prag- 
matic, and therefore of the metaphysically disreputable. 
Moreover, Mr. Muir is anxious to have his fling at the 
perennial aesthetic problem of the source of the element 
of universality felt in great works of art. With Scottish 
economy, he offers for both problems one and the same 
solution. Universality in art is achieved by the artist’s 
concentration upon either Space or Time to a degree so 
intense that the neglected element shrinks to a point or 
moment, and, in doing so, escapes from the limitations 
of here or there, then or now, as the case may be, and 
widens into a Universal Here or a Universal Now. This 
absolute, because undifferentiated, element in the work 
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of art pervades the completed artistic creation and im- 
bues it throughout with the attribute of universality. 
As the purest illustrations of his thesis, Mr. Muir ad- 
duces music and the plastic arts. The musician, by an 
intense and difficult feat of concentration, has exorcised 
Space; the sculptor or painter, in a like manner, has 
dispelled Time. Hence the element of finality, of ab- 
soluteness, which attaches to the symphony or the 
statue. Now, literature is of course a more mixed art 
than music or the plastic arts, and the novel is the least 
formalized of the branches of letters. Nevertheless, 
in so far as the novel is a product of art, it is governed 
by the laws of art. The existence, then, of fiction mini- 
mizing Space and of fiction minimizing Time is added 
testimony to the inexorability of the laws governing 
artistic universality, says Mr. Muir. Possibly, yet is not 
this flight into aesthetic ontology a trifle supererogatory 
here? 

Mr. Muir is next confronted by what seems an excep- 
tion to his classification, and a singularly formidable 
exception — no less a work than War and Peace, re- 
garded by some critics as the greatest of all novels. 
Does not this story extend equally through Space and 
Time? Mr. Muir is, nevertheless, undaunted; and al- 
though the fray is somewhat clouded and confused, 
and the outcome ambiguous, he is at least still on the 
field at the battle’s close. To begin with, he decides that 
War and Peace is really after all a fiction based on Time, 
not on Space, for its places are not unaltering, as in the 
novel of character, but change, just as do their inhabi- 
tants. Bald Hills, from being the place where Prince 
Nicholas Bolkonski lives, becomes the place where he 
has lived, and then a ruin, ravaged by the French. 
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However, unlike Time in the dramatic novel, in which it 
alters its speed according to the urgency with which 
Fate bears on the characters, Time in War and Peace 
is not subjective but objective; it is the astronomical 
time which “bears all its sons away.” Its inexorable 
mileposts are childhood, youth, maturity, middle age, 
old age, and death. On the other hand, within this rigid 
framework is set a varied and wide selection of the 
incidents and situations which chronological Time holds 
in potentiality. Thus a balance is maintained between 
spontaneity and logic. The real background of War and 
Peace is not, then, Time seen as Fate, as in the dramatic 
novel, but Time seen as change, or, in words quoted by 
Mr. Muir from Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction, 
“the cycle of birth and growth, death and birth again.” 
The action in the foreground rises out of and sinks back 
into the refluent background; and the whole “meaning” 
of the book is sufficiently summed up in the sense it 
gives of the recurring human cycle. To this genre of 
fiction, of which Mr. Muir considers The Old Wives’ 
Tale, Sons and Lovers, and A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man to be other examples, he gives the 
name “chronicle.” 

Here, Mr. Muir ends his chief contributions to theory. 
He passes on to notice and condemn — justly, I think — 
the “period novel,” exemplified in The Forsyte Saga, The 
New Machiavelli, and sundry of Dreiser’s works. “It 
does not try to show us human truth valid for all time; 
it is content with a society at a particular stage of tran- 
sition, and characters which are only true in so far as they 
are representative of the society. . . . It does not see 
life with the universalizing imagination, but with the 
busy, informing eye, aided by the theorizing intelli- 
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gence.” Mr. Muir then descends to the specific, and esti- 
mates quite cannily “the two outstanding works of 
prose fiction of the present age” — 4 la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu and Ulysses. Both, by dint of much dex- 
trous patting and some vigorous pushing, are fitted into 
his categories — the former as a dramatic novel, the 
latter as a novel of character. It is refreshing to find 
someone who is able to see, over and beyond Joyce’s 
failure in most of the aims he proposed to himself in 
Ulysses, his extraordinary success in recreating the Dub- 
lin scene. 

This much space has been devoted to an epitome of 
Mr. Muir’s theories because the stimulating quality of 
his book is so marked that the dissemination of his ideas 
has seemed to me a greater service than would be any 
criticism which should replace a knowledge of what they 
are. No doubt, his categories are best taken not as hard 
and fast divisions, but as ways of contemplating novels. 
More than one of these ways may even be appropriate 
to one and the same book, as Mr. Muir suggests when 
he remarks that in Tom Fones and Roderick Random, 
we have what is really a novel of character wearing the 
costume of a novel of action — to the no small incon- 
venience, he adds, of the novel’s hero. Still, The Struc- 
ture of the Novel remains, after all abatements, a book 
deserving in spite of its brevity to stand beside Mr. 
Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction and Mr. Forster’s 4s pects 
of the Novel. 

Of the other books on our list, less need be said. Mr. 
Overton, in The Philosophy of Fiction, embarks first on 
a short history of fiction, and then on a summary of 
the mental equipment of the average reader. Against 
this background he analyses a number of novels be- 
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longing to the several somewhat haphazard classes into 
which he divides fiction. Under each type he displays 
raw material suitable for a novel of that type, and con- 
ducts us through the initial stages in shaping this mate- 
rial into a novel. The book is thus intended to furnish 
general principles and examples of practice to the criti- 
cal reader or would-be writer of fiction. If his book, 
though painstaking, is nevertheless not outstanding, 
one reason is that to a considerable degree he follows an 
earlier work — Mr. E. M. Forster’s book, already men- 
tioned. And in his more original passages, Mr. Overton 
reveals so markedly his beliefs on matters other than 
literary, it is doubtful whether he is scrutinizing the 
novel with a sufficiently single eye. Some degree of in- 
tellectual self-abnegation is necessary to the critic, 
even though this cannot be complete. 

I refer especially to Mr. Overton’s conception of the 
history of fiction. Plot he defines as “an action which 
proceeds visibly toward some risky and considerable 
crisis in which all that is crucial to the action, and to 
one or more of the principal characters, is put to the 
touch.” Anything less than this is merely a “story.” 
For Mr. Overton, the history of fiction is simply the 
history of the decay of plot. In the high and far-off 
times, when mankind still believed unreservedly in 
Deity, a plot consisted of a human struggle or tangle 
increasing in complexity or intensity to a point where 
human efforts at solution seemed vain. At this point, 
God or the gods stepped in and relieved the situation, 
with the happy result that the plot “inspired faith and 
strengthened hope; it stirred to the condemnation of 
evil and to pity of the evildoers. And chiefly it cleansed 
the soul of littleness and meanness and everydayness.” 
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Mr. Overton then traces the sad declension of plot as 
it sought substitutes for the God ousted by the parvenu, 
Reason. The search led first to the tale of mystery, in 
which God was replaced by an atmosphere; next, to the 
detective story, solved by a “homo ex machina”; and 
then, to the romantic story, depending on a merely 
instinctive joy in life. Finally, fiction declined into the 
merely finite, which “perfected itself in the novel of 
character. Its maladies were two: sentimentality, result- 
ing from emotional excess with insufficient outlets; mo- 
rality offered as moralizing, a weak, passive substitute 
for the old action by Deity.” When it is further noted 
that of the three sketches for projected novels contained 
in this book, the first deals with the sons of a cultured 
Catholic family in an alien Protestant environment, the 
second, with a Catholic wife’s unwillingness to submit 
to an operation to save her own life even though other- 
wise both she and her unborn child must perish, and 
the third, with an artist who in his final illness is sus- 
tained by his love for the sight of the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains — when these facts are considered, one does 
not have to consult Who’s Who to know from what 
standpoint Mr. Overton’s book is written. 

Now, obviously, literary criticism may properly be 
written from a Catholic standpoint, just as it may be 
written from any other standpoint, even that, say, of a 
pacifist or of a vegetarian; and in all these cases, some 
new truths about literature may be discovered, result- 
ing, it may be, from the very unusualness of the point 
of view. But literature is not, and for some centuries 
has not been, an exclusively, not to say predominantly, 
Catholic product; and those who are not Catholics may 
be excused for feeling that a philosophy of fiction con- 
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structed from a Catholic standpoint has been arranged 
to further ends-in which they are not interested, and 
therefore almost inevitably has failed to do justice to 
all aspects of the subject — namely, prose fiction — in 
which they are interested. At all events, a book such as 
Mr. Overton’s should be either less influenced by theo- 
logical views, or should contain an explicit avowal of 
them. In a philosophy, even of fiction, frankness is a 
virtue. 

The author of The Technique of the Novel seems to be 
moved neither by racial habit nor by religious belief, 
and therefore, being a professor, naturally falls back on 
caution. (“I find it disappointing that no one save 
Letitia in The Egoist speaks a few pointed words to Sir 
Willoughby at the last. My taste is no doubt crude.” 
“Hardy’s The Return of the Native offers so many points 
of technical interest that I hazard a rather long discus- 
sion of it.’’) Professor Grabo’s style is pedestrian; more- 
over, he is more enlightening when discussing books 
one has not read, than when discussing books one has. 
However, his treatise may be more useful to the budding 
writer of fiction than any other on our list. For Mr. 
Muir’s book, noteworthy though it be, is rather an aid to 
a reader, or to a writer who has finished a novel, than to 
a writer about to begin one. Mr. Muir’s efforts are de- 
voted to elucidating the general conception, the essence, 
what is sometimes called the meaning, of the several 
kinds of novel. This sort of apprehension of fiction is 
most often subconscious with the writer who is still 
engaged with a book; for it depends on perceptions which 
go down to the very root of the book’s existence, and 
which cannot be fully made articulate until the being 
of the book is fully achieved, separate, complete. On the 
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other hand, the practical matters with which Professor 
Grabo deals — the relative advantages of the first or 
third person, the management of the author’s omni- 
science, transitions between scenes, the compression of 
dialogue into indirect discourse, and the like — are mat- 
ters of which every novelist must be consciously aware 
if he is not to write clumsily or wastefully. Professor 
Grabo is somewhat hampered by the uneasy feeling 
that a spectral perfect novel surveys his pen, regarding 
with jealous eye the meed of praise accorded any actual 
novel; and he therefore feels he must from time to 
time remark that of course such and such a method 
entails losses as well as gains; Jane Austen or Joseph 
Conrad have not, alas! achieved all the advantages of 
all possible methods. Mr. Muir could have delivered 
Professor Grabo from this ghost. Then, too, when Pro- 
fessor Grabo attempts the latest moderns, he flounders: 
“Proust’s work, exquisite in its parts, is no more than 
its parts. It has no organic wholeness.” Generally speak- 
ing, however, his book is sensible, and hence useful. 
The three remaining productions are slighter in extent 
and value. The style of Mr. Ford’s The English Novel 
and of Mr. Overton’s 4n Hour of the American Novel 
would suggest that both writers felt the inclusion of 
their books in a “‘One Hour Series”’ necessitated but an 
hour being spent on their composition. For Mr. Ford’s 
English in his sketch is intolerably sloppy —a fault not 
to be forgiven anywhere on any occasion in so accom- 
plished a writer. “. . . As did, say, Mr. H. G. Wells in, 
say, The First Men ” we Moon” — the two “‘say’s” in 
this passage are the fourth and fifth examples of the 
word in this identical construction on one short page. 
Such descents in Mr. Overton’s book are not noticeable 
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because his stylistic level is lower; he has produced 
essentially a commented catalogue of certain American 
novels past and present, including “many instances of 
one or two books to be recalled not because they are any 
longer readable but because most people of forty or 
over read them once upon a time and found them — at 
that time — not negligible.” Mr. Ford mentions com- 
paratively few books; his aim has been to stimulate 
thought by disagreeing emphatically with received 
opinion. For Mr. Ford, Tom Jones 3 is an odious book; 
for Mr. Ford, Marryat remains the greatest English 
novelist. Still, inasmuch as Mr. Ford’s milestones in 
the novel’s history are Defoe, Richardson, Flaubert, 
and Conrad, he is not so explosive as he pretends; he is 
merely a quite respectable gentleman out for his little 
fling. 

Miss Jameson’s essay, though so brief as to arouse 
wonder why it should have been published separately in 
book form, is a sensible introduction to the peculiar 
qualities of Georgian fiction. Her Mr. Robinson, who 
represents the inquiring plain man with a taste for 
letters formed on Victorian models, is a rather irritat- 
ingly jocose device; but Miss Jameson’s observations 
on such features of Georgian technique as the substitu- 
tion for the older objective plot, of a point of view 
toward events, interior to the minds of the participants; 
her discussion of the place of sex in contemporary fiction; 
and her analysis of the reasons for the Georgian novelists’ 
lack of a formulated conviction about life — all these 
are briefly but soundly treated. On this last subject, 
she makes a striking observation: the scepticism of the 
Georgian novelist is not due merely to the decline of 
religious faith, but perhaps even more, to his lack of 
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knowledge of his own age. The contemporary scientist 
knows far more than the contemporary man of letters 
has yet assimilated. Finally, she bestows a discrimt- 
nating paragraph or two on the pair of authors by 
whose work the merit of the Georgian novel — at least 
as written in English, rather than in Joyce — will fi- 
nally be determined. Who will disagree with Miss Jame- 
son that these two are Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mrs. 
Virginia Woolf? 
F. Cupwortu FLInT. 


Some Tendencies of the Novel 


tendency his spirits rise and though those of his 

audience may sink, they often pull out their 
pencils at this point and make a note under the belief 
that a tendency is portable.” 

The quotation is from E. M. Forster’s Aspects Of The 
Novel, and I shall not conceal that I hurriedly took it out 
of the shelves after one look at the title of my article. 
But it was all in vain: even those delightful Clark 
lectures cannot help me. For my title implies that I am 
going to hand over a few selected tendencies neatly 
wrapped up with brown paper and string over the 
wicker cages. For you want live tendencies and not 
dead ones. In reality they are shy birds and fly at 
random in all directions. Sometimes I fancy for a mo- 
ment that I have seen a tendency, but I cannot remem- 
ber it well enough to describe it accurately and I have 
never put salt on its tail. 

Seriously what can anyone say about the novel except 
that it looks as though it would last our time? There 
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were forty-eight new novels reviewed in this week’s 
Times Literary Supplement, forty-one the - week 
before. 

However, since everything can always be divided into 
three, I shall sort novels into three groups, and the 
classes I should establish in performing my tri-section 
would depend on the author’s approach to his work. 

The first kind. A poet was staying with me whose life 
was in a rare tangle and he told me all about it: three 
women, lack of funds, an abortive suicide. ... Al- 
together his future sounded rather dim. “But there’s 
one good thing,” he assured me. “I shall sit down and 
write a novel about it.” 

You must please note that he was a poet and not bad 
as poets go today. At any other period in the world’s 
history one might have expected a poet to write poetry 
— but today directly his emotions are involved, a poet 
rushes to express himself in prose. He had nothing to 
write about except to record and comment on his own 
life and emotional experiences, and one might have 
thought that he would deliver himself of a satire, a 
fable, a set of occasional verses. But such a suggestion 
was too absurd; he would have thought I was making a 
joke at his expense or else that I was some kind of 
extinct monster left over from the dark ages, and I did 
not dare to make it. We began to talk about his novel. 

My friend had assumed that he had only to pour out 
his feelings and experiences on paper, as he had just 
poured them out into my ears, and to make a few suit- 
able disguises in order to conceal, to some extent, the 
identities of living people, and that the result would be a 
novel. 

He was quite right. A very large proportion of novels 
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are written nowadays in precisely that way. They are 
practically talkies of bits of their writers’ lives. In some 
cases the author arranges his properties a good deal. By 
judicious cutting and focussing he produces consider- 
able alterations, but the result remains comparable with 
a skilfully faked photograph and the author’s function 
as an artist is limited to his work of arranging, focussing, 
developing, toning and fixing. In the simpler novels of 
this kind he merely arranges his love affairs as a lady 
tastefully arranges flowers in a vase so that they present 
an agreeable impression and do not clash as much as 
they usually do in nature. 

Yet it does not do to be contemptuous of this class of 
novel. Such books are often first-rate. To show how good 
they may be I need only mention Siegfried Sassoon’s 
Memoirs of a Fox-bhunting Man, which was easily the 
best book published last year. I like it so much that I 
would not have it altered to suit any theory. In a lower 
class there is Richard Aldington’s Death of a Hero and in 
this case I think it would certainly have been better had 
it been frankly an autobiography. It is rather odd that 
the war part of Sassoon’s book is the weakest, while the 
war part of Aldington’s is the best of it. I suspect that 
Sassoon felt that he ought to make his hero rather more 
like the average man during the war than he was him- 
self. It is rather a relief that Robert Graves is writing a 
genuine autobiography. 

The second kind.“ believe that . . . (insert here any 
junk you do believe) . . . and I am going to write a 
novel to prove it.” In other words our second type is a 
sermon or a tract dressed up and garnished with fiction, 
which is supposed to make it more palatable and cer- 
tainly makes it less easy to refute. Very often the fiction 
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introduced is really the author’s own experiences and we 
get a mixture of types one and two. In such cases the 
result is usually better than when the author has in- 
vented dummies who usually lack the solidity of the 
characters in Pilgrim’s Progress. The Well of Loneliness 
may serve us as an instance of the second type in its 
pure form. We see that unreal characters and buckets 
of sentimentality are the inherent dangers. 

Occasionally, however, this type of novel is mixed with 
the third kind, and in such cases it is far less offensive 
and may be a great masterpiece. Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
and D. H. Lawrence are the greatest examples I can 
think of, but their work is great in so far as it belongs to 
the third type and not because of the junk they are try- 
ing to put over. Before we go on to the third method of 
approach we must note that the first two classes I have 
described account for a surprisingly large proportion of 
novels. Indeed the vast majority of highbrow intellec- 
tual works of fiction belong to one or the other or are a 
blend of both these groups. It is only when we dive down 
to an admittedly lower stratum that we are sure of find- 
ing the third group predominating. 

The third kind. ““That’s a good yarn. Why there’s a 
book in it. If I could make the woman come alive. She’s 
careless, laughs a lot, carries a corkscrew in her vanity 
bag and subscribes to an agency who send her press- 
cuttings about her divorced husband. . . . She’s still in 
love with him.”’ 

The third kind is, you see, written from the imagina- 
tion. When we leave the highbrows and sociologists, all 
those who have a bee in their bonnets about themselves 
or the world at large, in the drawing room, and dive into 
the kitchen on the cook’s Sunday evening out, we are 
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True Story Libraries contain no autobiographies and no 
sermons. They are all made up and we are really deal- 
ing with fiction at last. For the first time what I call the 
story, or what E. M. Forster calls the plot, becomes 1m- 
portant, all-important. Our love affairs are sometimes 
thrilling but they are rarely a good yarn; our views on 
education are dreary. But when we begin: “About dusk 
on a late December afternoon in the year of Grace 1789, 
the cloaked figure of a horseman might have been de- 
scribed jogging along the Dover Road. .. .”” When 
we start like that you can nestle happily into your arm- 
chairs. You will not be disappointed of a yarn. You 
have seen that my third type is debased. It contains 
most of the bad novels which are written, but it con- 
tains also a majority of the great novels of the world. 

The Golden Ass, Robinson Crusoe, Clarissa Harlowe, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, Manon Lescaut, Mansfield 
Park, La Chartreuse de Parme, Pickwick Papers, L’ Edu- 
cation Sentimentale, Wuthering Heights, Fathers and 
Children, Anna Karenina, Héloise and Abélard, Chance, 
Riceyman’s Steps. .. . In fact the moment you begin 
to think about great novels you see that almost all of 
them belong to the third type, though there is often a 
dash of personal reminiscence, or of moral instruction. 
But it would be pedantic to class any of the above as 
belonging to any except the third of my categories. 

In short the best novels and most of the worst are 
written from the imagination, the characters and the 
plots are created and the author has no ulterior object in 
writing. If he appears himself at all he views himself 
from the outside and takes his place as a creation of the 
same kind as the imaginary characters. For the first 
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time we find the author as a creative artist. He is doing 
more than sorting out materials, touching up negatives, 
matching silks, or arranging flowers in a vase. He is 
creating, not recording, and with rare exceptions I 
would say that only created characters ever completely 
come alive. Perhaps E. M. Forster gives the explana- 
tion of this when he points out: “We cannot under- 
stand each other except in a rough and ready way; we 
cannot reveal ourselves even when we want to; what we 
call intimacy is only a makeshift; perfect knowledge is 
an illusion. But in the novel we can know people per- 
fectly and, apart from the general pleasure of reading, 
we can find here a compensation for their dimness in 
life. In this respect fiction is truer than history, because 
it goes beyond the evidence, and each of us knows, from 
his own experience, that there is something beyond the 
evidence, and even if the novelist has not got it cor- 
rectly, well — he has tried.”’ Perhaps that puts the case 
for fiction a shade too strongly. You will hasten to pick 
out characters in Sterne and Tolstoy who are acknowl- 
edged portraits, but thanks to Forster I can make a 
spirited defence. They are portraits of people that were 
dim in life, people that you could never have known un- 
less the author had worked over them and created them 
by going beyond the evidence. 

Yet my three classes are rather arbitrary at the best 
and you might easily browbeat me into inventing a 
fourth to serve as a sort of rubbish bin in which to shoot 
all the kitchen stuff and call it Wish Fulfilments. But 
I won’t do that of my own free will as it might engulf 
everything, works of art, utopias, autobiographies, 
Freud’s case-papers and all. 

But I haven’t produced a sign of a tendency yet, and 
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when I point one out it may either be invisible to you 
because you lack my clearer vision or, more likely, it 
may not be there at all. It may be a mere hallucination 
of my own. Fortunately you won’t know for certain. 
The tendency I see is for fewer and fewer novels to be of 
the third kind. Of course debased forms pullulate: 
detective stories, typists’ dreams of millionaires, mil- 
lionaires’ dreams of typists, kitchen stuff. But the high- 
brow intellectual novelists are tending to go into the 
talkie-personal-record sort of thing. Visitors come down 
for the week-end, or the curate calls, and after a little 
conversation the highbrow novelist rumples his hair, 
uncoils himself from his chair, and steals out of the 
room. The clacking of a typewriter is heard and the 
great man reappears stealthily. . . . The cautious guest 
falls silent. This, I can assure my readers, is not an 
imaginary picture. 

A lady of my aquaintance is the central figure in two 
novels by the same author and has been recorded al- 
together in five novels by four separate authors. This 
could not have been done more accurately if they had 
been shooting her for a talkie in her own house. They 
have never gone beyond the evidence: I recognise her 
but do not know more about her. A great novel must go 
beyond the evidence, it must belong to the third kind. 

The first and second of my groups seem to me to be 
increasing. Perhaps one of the causes is the spread of 
interest in psychology or the spread of Freud’s theories 
which have led to a belief that all records have some sort 
of scientific value. It is a little unfortunate for literature 
that anything that one may chance to put down on 
paper has some psychological interest to the skilled 
analyst. 
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But there are also economic reasons for writing novels 
rather than other forms of literature. A book by an un- 
known author stands a much greater chance of being ac- 
cepted by the publisher and being sold by the bookseller 
if it is of the conventional size, price, and shape, and can 
pass as a novel. Who would want to buy a book called 
“My Sentimental Life” by Fack Robinson or even a 
eugenic tract by the same author called: “Yack and the 
Beanstalk or an Alternative to Birth Control?” We should 
never look inside to see the fascinating chapter head- 
ings: Breed from Our Dwarfs, Magnifying the Lord by 
Diminishing the Stature of Man, Increasing the Super- 
ficial Area of the Globe, The Kingdom of Lilliput. 

Both these books would strike the publisher’s travel- 
ler and the bookseller as eccentric. But in the fancy dress 
of fiction either of them might win a Book of the Month 
prize in America or obtain a big library subscription in 
England. There is therefore an economic compulsion to 
make young and unknown authors write novels, or books 
which will pass muster as novels, a compulsion so strong 
that few of them think of writing anything else. They 
would as soon pay a visit to their stockbroker in a toga 
as make their bow to the public in a dialogue. As a 
result the novel is becoming more and more shapeless, 
and the purest form of it, the story or plot with solid 
living characters, is I think a little bit looked down on. 
The younger writers who find themselves in the third 
group often present their work trimmed up with a lot of 
frippery as though they were apologizing for writing 
from the imagination and justifying 1 it by saying, “but 
see how bizarre my imagination 1s. 

Hence there seems to have been a cult of the unusual 
amongst those who are most traditional. This is exempli- 
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fied by Richard Hughes, Sylvia Townsend Warner and 
David Garnett. But I should scarcely dignify this taste 
for the unusual or for fantasy with the name of a tend- 
ency. It leads nowhere in particular and may be 
dropped at any moment. Perhaps it doesn’t really exist 
at all. The two most promising young imaginative 
writers in England, Dorothy Edwards and H. E. Bates 
show no sign of it. 

One sees how difficult it is to look for tendencies if one 
makes a list of half a dozen of the most original writers 
and imagines each of them as the head of a sort of 
comet streaming out into space. James Joyce, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, T. F. Powys, Virginia 
Woolf, D. H. Lawrence are stars of the first magnitude. 
They would make admirable heads of comets, but it is 
dificult to make out that they are moving in any 
particular directions and most of their tails are very 
stumpy little affairs. I suppose James Joyce is moving 
and that he has a tail, but I’m unfortunately not quali- 
fied to speak as I can’t read his last book. Like a real 
comet he has vanished altogether out of my field of 
vision. 

They are all unique, all different. For instance, how- 
ever much Virginia Woolf influenced other writers they 
could never be in the least like her. Her method is her- 
self and shows in her feeling for language and her 
mind unlike anyone else’s. Music bursts from the leaves 
of every tree, the wind blows careless and frée, the sun 
shines and her mind, like the wind and the sun, caresses 
and changes everything it touches. Even the broken 
wings of the old collection of butterflies hunted for, 
years ago, over the Downs, in Cornwall, in the Fens, 
glow with more colour than they had in life when she 
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speaks of them. Everything becomes lit up, solid and 
real, only alniost too beautiful to believe in, and we see 
her characters, the father reciting lays of Ancient Rome, 
the boat setting out to the Lighthouse, the Russian 
Princess skating over the frozen Thames, and they are 
as enduring and as far away as the figures in the Odys- 
sey. Penelope with her loom, the suitors wrangling and 
eating up the house, the old dog scratching for fleas, 
Odysseus far away making his raft on Calypso’s island 
or twanging his bow . . . surely Virginia Woolf was 
the authoress of the Odyssey for whom Samuel Butler 
searched? Her characters have the same quality: we 
see them so solid and so real and yet they are so far away 
that Time seems to play a trick on us — we see them 
moving and yet they are eternally in the same positions. 
Virginia Woolf is the greatest painter, the greatest poet 
— but I was supposed to be writing about the novel. 

Should I look abroad for tendencies and find new 
forms among the super-realists in Paris? 

Do you remember the lovely play which comes at the 
beginning of Tchekov’s Seagull? When that horrid 
actress woman gets so angry with her son and exclaims: 

“For the sake of a joke I am ready to listen to de- 
lirium but here we have pretensions to new forms and a 
new view of art. To my thinking it’s no question of new 
forms at all but simply bad temper.” And then Tri- 
gorin, who is Tchekov himself, tries to soothe her by 
saying: “Everybody writes as he likes and as he can.” 
That was written in 1896 but nothing so sensible has 
been written about literary movements, tendencies of 
the novel, etc. 

“Everybody writes as he likes and as he can.” 

Davip GARNETT. 
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A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway. (Scribners. 
1929.) $2.50. 

Bottom Dogs, by Edward Dahlberg. (Putnam. London. 
1929.) 7s. 6d. 

The Sound and the Fury, by William Faulkner. (Cape 
and Smith. 1929.) $2.50. 


If, as the general feeling has it, tragedy 1 is now useless 
as a form to express human fate, it is because we have 
failed in our ability to feel terror. The emotion of pity is 
centrifugal, moving out to the protagonist; the emotion 
of terror is centripetal, moving inward upon the ob- 
server. As the two emotions move justly in their oppo- 
site directions they modify each other into a pure 
single emotion. Terror carries to the observer the fuller 
meaning of the pitiful situation. It is the generalization 
of the situation, makes it eternally possible, makes it 
personally possible. It is the stronger of the two, the 
more efficient and salutary. 

The reasons for its loss as a tool in our modern writing 
are not quite easy to understand. To explain it, with Mr. 
Krutch, as the result of the loss of human dignity 
which our new cosmology and our new biology have 
occasioned is not satisfactory. This reason implies that 
pity is possible still, but that, since the pain of man is. 
of no significance under the aspect of an indifferent 
eternity, the emotion of terror is not possible, since ter- 
ror assumes the importance of pain. But this is merely 
academic. No man feels pain under the aspect of eter- 
nity. He feels it under the aspect of humanity and of his. 
own soul. Tragedy has always been humanistic, as- 
serting the worth of man in the face of all unhuman 
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forces; a new sort of force does not make tragedy irrele- 
vant. Rather it makes it more relevant. 

Our loss of terror seems the result of causes other than 
this. Perhaps, however, one may put the cause in pessi- 
mism, though in a pessimism different from the one 
Mr. Krutch describes and espouses. Mr. Krutch’s 
pessimism denies values of any sort and affirms only 
the existence of universal force which, eventually, it 
worships. It therefore is actually opposed to tragedy, 
since tragedy hates blind force and affirms the human 
values. But this other pessimism is allied to tragedy at 
least in this, that it affirms human values in the most 
downright way possible. It finds life bad and death good, 
but the relation of good and bad remains fixed; and life 
is bad because it does not fulfill the expectation of the 
good. 

One of the results of this pessimism is the misuse of 
irony. Formerly, irony had its place in tragedy. It 
operated equally upon pity and terror to hold them 
checked. It was a sort of antitoxin which they generated 
—a healthy negation, denying human values to keep 
them safe. But now we tend to substitute irony for the 
terror it was meant to check — “irony and pity” is the 
new couplet. By the operation of our pessimism we make 
the assumption of terror so far back that it is forgotten. 
And the function of irony — to defend human values 
by denying them — is perverted and dandified, for only 
in the very face of an attack by terror is it valid. With- 
out the immediate attack it is as ridiculous as a captain 
strutting after a “victory” in a holiday war-game. 

Our pessimism, too, has taken from tragedy the 
inclusive ultimate of defeat and pain — death. For 
however in the conduct of daily life the ages of great 
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tragedy regarded death, a strong convention in their 
art made death the ultimate calamity. It is an ele- 
mentary cliché to say that one of the functions of tragedy 
is to select a terrible and distressing event which jars the 
harmony of life, and by the exercise of artistic contem- 
plation, arrangement, and decoration, to make it even 
more harmonious with life than it was jarring to it. 
The triumph of tragedy is that it can perform this magic 
thing even with death itself. However, tragedy succeeds 
too well in this function for its own safety if it is read 
with the eyes of pessimism. To the eyes of pessimism 
death becomes not a culmination but a conclusion, an 
harmonious resolution. The harmony and splendor, 
which by art become the trappings of death in tragedy, 
come to be regarded far more than the death itself. 
Now when death is thought of as an incident for litera- 
ture, it is likely that there will be plenty of beauty 
about it but very little terror. Not only is death itself 
not terrifying but it has actually become an instrument 
which is used to remove terror from the painful events 
leading to it; it becomes the soft quietus, the happy 
dispatch. 

The importance of Mr. Hemingway’s work lies in his 
willingness to use terror and in his development of new 
terms for it. These terms are as simple as possible and 
as painful as possible. Very carefully he cultivates sim- 
plicity in his situation and in his protagonists (he does 
not explore the most cultivated and complex of them) 
so that the pain alone will emerge. Once he has given a 
character sufficient life for distinctness he is not inter- 
ested in further exploiting him; now the character must 
bear pain. He does not want to disclose too far the 
character’s mind because the resultant subjectivity 
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dilutes pain. He uses, consciously or not, the method 
of portrayal of the best tragic writing: a nice balance 
of typicality and uniqueness. To the uniqueness the 
reader is able to give a pure objective pity, and the 
typicality permits him sufficient identification to gen- 
erate terror for his own fate. 

With the same care, Hemingway chooses his kinds of 
pain. Often they are physical or close to the physical, 
producing a powerful kinaesthesia in the reader: a 
terrible punch in the groin, or sexual impotence. Always 
they are simple and in the very foundation of life: the 
loss of youth and of the possibility of exercising an art, 
the loss of a wife. Always these pains are caused as if 
by operation of some element in the universe — not 
usually the universe itself — whose function it is to 
give pain. They do not culminate in death for the 
sufferer but in a dead halt of living. 

In 4 Farewell to Arms, whether or not it is a great 
book, Hemingway continues as probably our most 
skilful writer of tragedy. It is the story of a love ful- 
filled and destroyed. Frederick Henry is a young Ameri- 
can lieutenant in the Italian army. He feels to the war 
as he feels to all life: receptive, willing, observant, but 
not very articulate. He is neither a sensitive young man 
eager for experience nor is he weary and disillusioned. 
He feels and sees a good deal, but not from any central 
core of interest. 

He meets a Scotch nurse, Catherine Barkley, and at 
the hospital where he is recovering from his wounds, 
he falls in love with her, and she becomes his mistress. 
Their love grows in tenderness and intensity. Henry is 
ordered again to the front and leaves Catherine ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. At the front, in the hysteria of 
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retreat, he is accused of treachery and is in immediate 
danger of execution. He escapes perilously, finds Cath- 
erine, and they flee to Switzerland. 

Here they spend the winter waiting Catherine’s 
delivery. They have nothing to do save fall deeper in 
love with each other in tenderness, friendship, and pas- 
sion. They indulge in none of the romantic gestures of 
sexual combat, but take their rest from the strain of 
war, loneliness, and meaninglessness, transcendentally 
comfortable with each other, fulfilled. At last the time 
of Catherine’s delivery comes. They go to Lausanne. A 
caesarian operation is necessary. The child is born dead. 
Catherine has a hemorrhage and dies. 

Everything has been built toward this last scene of 
travail and death. The war is not painted heavily in 
promiscuous slaughter and cruelty but in its pointless 
cruelty and its unimportance — the pain of shrapnel; 
the fear of disablement; the insult of the accusation of 
treachery; and the subtly suggested sense of the world 
as a huge echoing box in which many objects rattle. All 
this might have been done in hysterical terms, but it is 
not. It is seen through the eyes of a healthy, resisting 
man. And it ends in the peace and adjustment of love. 
Reviewers have dubiously called this love “ideal.” 
But if the conflict was to end in any love it would have 
to be in this. Itis completely healthy — naive, delighted, 
yet adult. It breaks. Catherine lies humiliated by her 
pain and calls again and again in terrible italics for gas. 
The pain is unbeautiful; it is not ennobling; and it is 
fruitless. And when she dies and her husband can find 
no meaning in her dead body when he comes to look at 
it for the last time, one gets the sense of the devastation 
and terror of death as the Greeks and the Elizabethans 
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must have got it. The death of Catherine is pitiful and 
terrible only as it kills Henry’s existence, but its effect 
ts the same. 


In his introduction to Edward Dahlberg’s Bottom 
Dogs, D. H. Lawrence says: “The modern novel, the 
very modern novel has passed quite away from tragedy.” 
This is only half true. Certainly the novel which Mr. 
Lawrence introduces and which he includes in his 
generalization shuts itself out from the classic form of 
tragedy which 4 Farewell to Arms so carefully builds 
up. But though “the classic form” is perhaps the best in 
which, to write tragedy, there are certainly other ways 
to do it. Essentially, the tragedy in Bottom Dogs is the 
same as that in 4 Farewell to Arms: the defeat of man 
in the simple business of living. The world is a bad 
place. But man is still good and still desires, and there- 
fore deserves, the good. This is a situation not “‘beyond 
tragedy”’ but tragedy in its most fundamental terms. 

Lorry, the hero of Bottom Dogs, is a reasonably sensi- 
tive boy with a reasonably strong desire for good things 
of all sorts. He lives in a world that smells bad and 1s 
dull. At the end of the book he hopes he has gonorrhea; 
then “he would go to the Los Angeles City Hospital; 
maybe those enamelled iron beds, the white sheets, the 
medical immaculateness of it all, might do something to 
him. Something had to happen; and he knew nothing 
would... .” This novel of dullness and oppressive 
filth is not dull. It is alive with detail seen with amazing 
vividness. Its prose is a sort of conventionalized Ameri- 
canese which has in it all the vulgarity, nervousness, 
irritating force of our folk speech and yet which is not 
itself vulgar or irritating but merely very useful. 
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What is fine in Mr. Dahlberg’s book is exactly what 
is fine in Mr. Hemingway’s — the just balance of pity 
and terror. Mr. Dahlberg’s terms of these emotions 
are not so poignant as Mr. Hemingway’s. They lack 
the advantage of concentration and of grandeur. But 
they are poignant enough. One has only to compare 
Mr. Dahlberg’s book with 4n American Tragedy to see 
how well he has controlled his matter and to what 
effect. Dreiser, seeking to show the killing pressure of 
American life, puts his culmination at death. Dahlberg 
knows better; he knows that the tragic culmination is, 
really a dead life. Dreiser chose for hero a boy of egre- 
gious dulness and asked pity for him by endlessly ex- 
plaining his insides. Dahlberg chooses a boy who 1s. 
neither dullard nor poet, keeps him pretty objective and 
not only commands pity for him but imposes terror 
upon ourselves. It was difficult to be terrified by the 
fate of Dreiser’s boy; no one would admit to the stupid- 
ity necessary for it. But the fate of Lorry is possible 
enough for the proudest. The boredom, the vulgarity, 
and the dirt of American life we all experience every 
day in little, and we struggle to bulwark ourselves from 
its increase. 


After Mr. Dahlberg’s and Mr. Hemingway’s novels, 
Mr. Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury seems a little 
far away. It is the tragedy of a family but the agglom- 
erate effect achieved through the ruin of its many peo- 
ple does not equal the single ruin of the hero of either 
of the other two novels. 

The story seems somehow hidden in itself, relevant 
only to itself. In the face of the inevitable relevance of 
A Farewell to Arms and of Bottom Dogs all its not 
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inconsiderable force of conception becomes rather pre- 
cious. The father of the ruined family is a gentleman- 
drunkard, the mother a hypochondriac. The oldest 
child, Benjy, is at thirty-five a helpless idiot. Jason, an- 
other son, is a grasping villain of incredible meanness. 
Caddy, the daughter, is lovable. Quentin, a third son, 
is more than a little in love with his sister and when he 
learns of her unchastity commits suicide. Caddy’s daugh- 
ter grows up in the horror of their doomed house, in raw 
conflict with her uncle Jason. With every exercise of his 
villainy, the mind of Jason departs further from the 
actual, and when Caddy’s daughter defeats him by 
escaping, he loses all touch with it and becomes a 
berserk spectacle. 

In this story it is difficult to discover all the trans- 
cendental significance which Evelyn Scott, in a bro- 
chure accompanying the book, points out. That the 
story is in a special world of madness and hysteria does 
not keep it from weight. It is no less credible and no less 
wild than a story by Robinson Jeffers or Dostoevsky. 
It remains, however, the story of a bred-out provincial 
family. 

There is something like a school cultivating this 
theme. It seems to offer a germinating darkness, a preg- 
nant morbidity. The closed milieu has obvious advan- 
tages in unity. But usually the dark warmth germinates 
nothing, the pregnant morbidity is abortive, and the 
closed milieu closes too tight. It becomes too special for 
anything save special and very cramped response. 

Further, there is so much art in the book that, with 
the best will in the world toward art, it is inevitable 
to feel that a little less of it would have allowed the 
human situation to appear — not more easily, for the 
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economy of Mr. Hemingway’s method or the simplicity 
of Mr. Dahlberg’s are not necessary virtues, but more 
distinctly. Mr. Faulkner has good writing in his book, 
and fine perception, and the book is impressive because 
of these things. But the story is bent by the weight of 
technique. 

Despite the pain with which The Sound and the Fury 
is filled, it calls forth no pity; despite its unending horror, 
there is no terror. Probably the method of telling the 
story prevents even the possibility of this. Three of the 
four parts of the story are told by the stream of con- 
sciousness of three of the characters — Benjy’s (the 
most skilful and interesting), Quentin’s, and Jason’s. 
The characters become mere mind and though one can 
understand the pain of mind, one is not likely to re- 
spond to it, for the mind, by giving its own response 
to its own pain, removes the necessity for response in 
the reader. 

Although Mr. Faulkner seems to make it pretty ex- 
plicit that he considers his material tragic it is possible that 
he did not mean it to be so. Then, of course, one can only 
discuss his scale of human values. But if he did intend 
it for tragedy it becomes clear that the modern tendency 
in technique cannot express tragic emotions and Mr. 
Lawrence’s dictum, untrue of the book for which it was 
intended, becomes true for this and for others in the 
same movement. This tendency, more or less inspired 
by Joyce, is useful for many things but not for express- 
ing the tragic emotions in simplicity and force. For 
these, seemingly, the older convention, depending upon 
new fable and detail for energy and on the perception of 
the writer for refreshment, will continue. 

LIONEL TRILLING 
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PracticaL Criticism, by I. A. Richards. (Harcourt, 
Brace. 1929.) $4.00. 


Mr. Richards has stated in his introduction the aims he had before 
him in writing Practical Criticism: “First, to introduce a new kind 
of documentation to those who are interested in the contemporary 
state of culture. . . . Secondly, to provide a new technique for 
those who wish to discover for themselves what they think and feel 
about poetry (and cognate matters) and why they should like or 
dislike it. Thirdly, to prepare the way for educational methods more 
efficient than those we use now in developing discrimination and 
the power to understand what we hear and read.” The measure of 
his success in achieving these three aims is not uniform, and it 
would be wise to investigate certain possibilities of disagreement. 
For Practical Criticism is the most considerable and the most 
formidable study of poetry (and cognate matters) which has ap- 
peared in America during the past year. No one who reads the book 
conscientiously — and this will mean, among other things, that the 
reader will put himself through the tests submitted to by the pro- 
tocol writers — can fail to recognize an imposing challenge to the 
whole structure of his literary judgments. Most readers who are 
interested in poetry will find themselves looking up from the book 
more than once with an inward glance of despair at a prospect of 
the awe-inspiring intellectual labor which the re-arrangement of 
poetic response demanded by Mr. Richards will involve. It is 
important to determine, therefore, how far in such a re-arrangement 
we are justified in following Mr. Richards. 

For the unexpected graces of Mr. Richards’ Documentation 
(Part II) we can be grateful. That the reading of hundreds of 
““case reports” (the method will permit this description) could be 
made so entertaining is surely a tribute to Mr. Richards’ literary 
ability. How far it can be accepted as proper scientific investigation 
is, however, open to some question. In the first place, the subjects of 
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the experiment were all taken from a restricted and not wholly 
representative group — Cambridge Honours Students in English. 
Furthermore, since not all of the reports are given, it is impossible 
to estimate how much the results depend upon Mr. Richards’ 
grouping and selection. That these results should be so much in 
accord with the point of view-of Science and Poetry and Principles 
of Literary Criticism may not be simply a comment on the sound- 
ness of these earlier books. The dangers of an unconscious shaping 
of this documentation by the intentions of the author Mr. Richards 
would be the last to minimize. This danger he has indeed explicitly 
recognized, and has added that “the part of the material least 
adequately represented is the havering, non-committal, vague, 
sit-on-the-fence, middle-body of opinion.” But a study of the poems 
used may cause one to ask whether contempt for this middle-body 
of opinion is wholly justified, whether there would not be found 
among it the most enlightened criticism of the lot. In any case, the 
documentation firmly establishes the negative part of Mr. Richards’ 
position. It is the part which few persons will have much difficulty 
agreeing with: the present state of the appreciation of poetry is 
deplorably inadequate. But Mr. Richards does much more than 
note what is obvious to any one. His documentation separates out 
more distinctly than any previous experiment many of the problems 
and issues mixed with this unhappy condition, and at the end of 
Part II he leaves them in convenient tubes for the attack of further 
analysis. 

Since Mr. Richards is so insistent that, “for intelligent critics,” 
“no poem can be judged by standards external to itself,’”’ since he 
discards so ruthlessly all “mnemonic irrelevances,” “Stock Re- 
sponses,” “Doctrinal Adhesions,” “technical presuppositions,” 
and “general critical preconceptions,” it will not be unfair to 
examine briefly is background in order to determine whether some 
of his conclusions may be met with the same sort of objections he 
makes to the answers of the protocol writers. In the first place, an 
impression which makes itself felt more and more strongly as we 
read on in Practical Criticism is that Mr. Richards takes poetry 
very seriously indeed. Keeping in mind Mr. Richards’ own careful 
distinctions between scientific and emotive language (see especially 
The Meaning of Meaning), the contemporary ill-repute of enthu- 
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siasm, and Mr, Richards’ known linguistic habits, we cannot help 
feeling (in all the senses discussed in Part III, Chap. III) that Mr. 
Richards’ Defense of Poetry is more “inspired,” more “stirring,” 
and more desperate than any Sidney’s or Shelley’s. Not only is this 
a vague general impression; it can be traced in many highly sus- 
picious individual phrases: “If good poetry owes its value in a large 
measure to the closeness of its contact with reality” (p. 251 — the 
context makes it clear that the hypothesis is accepted); “‘Making 
up our minds about a poem’ is the most delicate of all possible under- 
takings. . . .” (p. 317); “ But these indirect effects of the overthrow 
of even a few stock attitudes and ideas [Mr. Richards has defined 
this as the accomplishment of poetry] is the hope of those who think 
humanity may venture to improve itself. And the belief that — on the 
whole and accidents apart — finer, subtler, more appropriate 
responses are more efficient, economical, and advantageous than 
crude ones, is the best ground for a moderate optimism that the world- 
picture presents...” (p. 254); “All we can say is that the masters 
of life — the greater poets . . .” (p. 325).1 A few moments of sober 
reflection on the biographies even of our best poets would convince 
almost anyone what sort of Meaning (Part III, Chap. I, e¢ al.) 
must be assigned to such expressions as these last two. The last, for 
instance, will reduce itself under Meaning One (Sense) to the simple 
tautology: “The masters of poetry — the greater poets . . .”” Other 
reflections will easily enough be found to clarify the emphasis in 
the rest. 

There is more than a little of the Last (spiritual) Straw about 
Mr. Richards’ Poetry. Before accepting it as the psychological 
cure-all, we should send it to the Bureau of Standards for some 
elaborate testing; even manna now-a-days, Mr. Richards himself 
will teach us, must come under the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
In the light of his judgment on the place of poetry, the protocol 
writers hardly seem to deserve even a good humored contempt for 
“such shivering on the brink of understanding, such coy reluctance 
to plunge into the depths of ideas [about poems] . . .” (p. 67). 
Well may they shiver, well may they hesitate before committing 
themselves to such a river. To those of us who, however ardent may 
be our affection for poetry, do not look to it so entirely for the 


1 The italics are, in each case, of course mine. 
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organization of our lives, Mr. Richards’ defense may seem most 
damaging to poetry itself; and poetry may appear through his 
efforts, as in the old twist of Pope, faint with damned praise. 

There is a further necessary preliminary to the understanding of 
Practical Criticism: Mr. Richards approaches literary criticism with 
the imposing and too often unwieldy trappings of an elaborate 
psychology. Now it is silly to object to “psychological” criticism 
simply because it is psychological. Criticism has clearly nothing to 
lose and a great deal to gain from the correct application of psy- 
chology. Nor will any serious revolution be necessary to, follow a 
writer who speaks generally of “mental events” rather than of 
“qualities in the poem.” But a reduction of literary criticism to 
psychology, whatever may be the case in the future, is not at the 
present time feasible. To convince oneself of this it is only necessary 
to consider the flourishing condition of the most opposed and 
contradictory schools of psychologists; and to sort out from the 
mass of speculation, arbitrary interpretation, and superstition the 
surprisingly small body of evidence which can be accepted. Pavlov, 
whom Mr. Richards frequently refers to, directly and indirectly, 
is interesting in this connection. The contrast between the type of 
mental activity which has gone into his brilliant experiments and 
that of his suggested interpretations (suggestions which creep 
insidiously even into the record of the experiments) is indeed re- 
markable. The diagrams and descriptions of “mental events” in 
Mr. Richards’ own Principles of Literary Criticism have more than 
a chance resemblance to the Platonic myths of the soul. But I have 
neither the space nor the equipment to criticize in detail Mr. 
Richards’ psychology. I wish merely to emphasize that in judging 
his ¢heory it must be taken into account. 

Before going on to the discussion of Doctrine in Poetry (Part III, 
Chap. VII), which must be understood through these preconcep- 
tions and Mr. Richards’ general theory of communication, I should 
like to consider briefly his decisions on Figurative Language, 
Poetic Form, Irrelevant Associations, Stock Responses, etc. Here, 
again, there seems to be an unfortunate divorce of Mr. Richards’ 
theory from his practise. No intelligent critic will find any objection 
to his insistence that it must be the poem, not a Private Poem of our 
own, that we are responding to. We can congratulate Mr. Richards 
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on his success in tracking the will-o’-the-wisps that beckon us away 
from the poem. But when he has caged them all there then seems to 
be nothing left to follow; and he stumbles into theoretical quick- 
sands. Though he is emphatic in his rejection of any “esthetic 
emotion-Pure Art” theory, the picture of the poetic experience 
which Part IIT suggests is that of a lonely response, stripped not 
only of all arbitrary ornaments but even of many necessary articles 
of poetic clothing. A Stock Response is not good or bad; its appro- 
priateness to the poetic experience is a matter of degree. No single 
word even, simply by appearing in a poem, can cast off its heritage. 
It comes to the poem bearing a countless variety of Stock Re- 
sponses, some good, some bad, so far as the poem is concerned, and 
its new surroundings may or may not re-condition them so that they 
will make a commendable showing. In the same way, there are 
images that belong in our response, and others that are manifestly 
out of place. When they are drawn from a too personal experience 
they are indeed barbarians; when they are in the poem (one func- 
tion of the poem is to control associations, not of course to free 
them), or, to reverse the language, when they arise as a response to 
stimuli provided directly by the poem, they are more than welcome 
guests. That Mr. Richards in his practical moments recognizes this 
is proved by his defense of “slant” and “sidle” in Poem X (Part 
III, Chap. II, pp. 200-201). In his discussion of this poem he attacks 
vigorously the “Image Makers” among his protocol writers. Yet 
his analysis of these two words, and his justification of their use, is 
not accomplished without an appeal to at least an embryonickind 
of image making. 

The same sort of considerations will, I think, bring about some 
modifications throughout the chapters of Part II. The very knowl- 
edge of more than one poem implies a minor sort of “external 
standards,” and will at the same time argue for a much fuller com- 
parison between poems than Mr. Richards would allow. The 
conscious use of responses from other poems is frequently illustrated 
(The Waste Land is an obvious example); and the unconscious use, 
in almost every poem that has been written. Is the reader to be 
denied the additional meanings that a knowledge of the other poems 
brings in? Or what is this reality with which the poet, and through 
him the reader, is in such close contact? I recognize that I am in 
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some cases here assigning to Mr. Richards views which he could not 
hold and which are in fact contradicted by some statements in 
Practical Criticism. Nevertheless it is necessary to indicate certain 
contradictions which do exist between Mr. Richards’ practical 
criticism and his theoretic formulation. 

The chapter on Poetic Form is in many ways the most uncon- 
vincing of the book. There is a great deal more truth than most 
critics will allow in the contention that most of what is included 
under “form” is projected into the poem. Yet Mr. Richards’ meth- 
ods of proving that all such matters of form are projected, except in 
so far as they are part of the experience of the particular poem in 
question, are scientifically inaccurate. In revising the stanza from 
Milton into nonsense syllables and in his “‘Peep into a roomy cot”’ 
he has run not only the risks he himself points out; he introduces a 
negative factor (the nonsense) to affect our judgment of the im- 
portance of “form.” It would have been fairer to take lines of low 
emotional intensity and no interest of meaning (sense one, as de- 
fined in Part III, Chap. I) for us — parts of Chaucer or Pope might 
do — and compare them with other verse of the same kind. This 
alone might lead one to assign more value to poetic form than Mr. 
Richards will admit. But, even if this is rejected, his conclusions do 
not follow. To show that form has no isolable value is not the same 
thing as showing that it can, of itself, add no value in a certain 
context ? (here the poem), nor will it permit us to rule out so sweep- 
ingly all the labors of the prosodist. There are occasions on which 
courtesy is distinctly out of place, yet that is no reason for disre- 
garding it in summing up the excellences of a man’s character. 

The section of Practical Criticism which has excited most opposi- 
tion is the chapter on Doctrine in Poetry. In many cases this has 
been due to a verbal confusion, though it is a confusion for which 
Mr. Richards must be held partly responsible. His distinction 
between intellectual belief and emotional belief is not a distinction 
between two kinds of belief. It is the separation of two distinct 
symbols, and the confusion might have been lessened if “belief” 
had been restricted to one of them. This confusion, however, it is 
almost impossible to avoid, and I am not yet sure how much of 
my disagreement at this point is verbal. 

2 This Mr. Richards in part recognizes. 
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The separation is, of course, related to the separation between 
meanings. It can be illustrated perhaps most simply by the example 
of a single word. In the Middle Ages “bastard” had a distinct 
meaning (sense meaning); and, if some one said, ‘“‘X is a bastard,” 
this sense meaning was communicated and intellectual belief (or 
disbelief) was part of the hearer’s response. There was little emo- 
tional meaning hanging to the word, and almost no question of 
emotional belief. In the Sixteenth Century, however, emotional 
meanings and consequently possibilities of emotional belief became 
attached and were communicated by the word in close union with 
sense meaning and intellectual belief. With considerable variation 
this remained the case until the last few decades (Henry Esmond 
will show the state of meaning and belief development in the 
Nineteenth Century). Little by little, however, the two sorts of 
meaning and the two sorts of belief parted-company. The word 
became a vehicle for emotive communication and for emotional 
belief or disbelief quite apart from sense meaning or intellectual 
belief (to phrase it more simply, the word became a low term of 
abuse). It excited an attitude in the bearer, it organized his impulses, 
it aroused in him at least tendencies to activity (secretion of in- 
ternal glands, flexion of muscles, etc.). It was a word capable of 
conveying rich and assorted meanings with no relation to the sense 
(logical, scientific) meaning. 

All this is obvious enough (as description—the explanation is 
not obvious) and I believe it is not a too great falsification of Mr. 
Richards’ position to say that, allowing for the greater complexities, 
he works out along lines suggested by such a history of a single 
word his explanation of the fact that we can respond adequately 
to poetry with the ostensible doctrine of which we disagree. We 
can respond to all the meanings of poetry except the sense mean- 
ing (which Mr. Richards argues need not concern the reader) in 
much the same manner with which we respond to “‘bastard”® in 
the last stage described. But unfortunately the process does not 
end here. This particular word is an instructive example because 
it has reached this “poetic” level in England and gone beyond it 
among the (male) younger generation in the United States. Not 


3] have used a word in questionable taste because its volatile nature will make the 
point clearer. Profanity and blasphemy will provide even more striking examples. 
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only has the sense meaning disappeared in many groups of young 
Americans, except of course in certain contexts, but most of the 
other meanings have dropped off as well. “Hello, you old bastard!” 
is frequently equivalent to little more than, “Hello, old chap!” 
And granting Mr. Richards’ presuppositions it would follow from 
the explanation he offers of Doctrine in Poetry that this same fate 
would in time visit a poem the doctrine of which had become un- 
acceptable. Such a separation as he suggests is only a limited 
abstraction. How dependent on one another are the two beliefs 
might be even more clearly illustrated by the phenomena of gravi- 
tation. We have all of us a rather firm intellectual belief in “gravi- 
tation,” and under ordinary circumstances no emotional dealings 
with it. But no one who has, for instance, been in an airplane in 
bad weather when the motors have suddenly stopped without 
warning will deny the strength of the emotional belief that will 
arise from the very certainty of that intellectual belief. Nor will 
the smallest consolation be derived from any such reflection as, 
“The value of this experience lies in the emotional belief; I may 
disregard the intellectual betief.” 

Granting Mr. Richards’ presuppositions, we must reject his 
solution of this puzzling and too little studied problem. This of 
course does not mean that the problem is insoluble; indeed, it 
does not mean even that Mr. Richards’ solution of it is so far from 
right. Yet among his “critical preconceptions” (cp. Part III, 
Chap. VIII) is one which I have left unmentioned but which enters 
here to cloud the issue still more darkly. It is his theory of com- 
munication as applied to poetry, which is most fully developed in 
earlier books, but which is suggested by the note on page 204: “I 
hope to be understood to mean by this the whole state of mind, 
the mental condition, which in another sense is the poem. Roughly, 
the collection of impulses which shaped the poem originally, to 
which it gave expression, and to which, in an ideally susceptible 
reader it would again give rise.” If we should accept this, how 
could we possibly accept the explanation of belief? In many cases, 
intellectual belief is a most important part of this “whole state of 
mind” in the poet—can we admit that Dante believed only 
emotionally in Catholicism? If our aim in reading poetry is simply 
to reproduce this state of mind, we are condemned to overwhelming 
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failure with nine-tenths of the poems which involve the doctrinal 
problem. ae 

The difficulty with any such theory of communication is that 
it omits what is surely from at least one point of view the most 
important fact of all: the poem itself. The experience of the reader 
is not the experience of the writer for many reasons, and what 
should be the most obvious of them is the poem.‘ I cannot think 
that Mr. Richards would maintain that our response in reading, 
let us say, Coleridge’s Dejection has more than a very questionable 
resemblance to “the collection of impulses... to which it 
gave expression.” And that there is no close resemblance let 
us be thankful. 

This is not the occasion for an attempt to solve the problem of 
belief in poetry. Mr. Richards’ arguments, in so far as I understand 
them, do not seem to me to solve it. Certain possibilities for in- 
vestigation lie open, however, in a modification of Mr. Richards’ 
position: we can admit that the union of intellectual belief and 
emotional belief probably does add some value to the response to 
a poem; we may lower, at least a niche or two, the place of poetry 
(this will change the whole perspective); we may remember the 
poem in constructing our theory of values; we may hold, however 
tentatively, to some remnants of the theories of poetic form Mr. 
Richards rejects. And it is not without significance that there are 
very few “doctrinal difficulties” in drama — does a disagreement 
(in intellectual belief) with Faustus or Hedda disturb us? 

In Part IV Mr. Richards frankly abandons scientific exposition 
to write propaganda. He is here carrying out explicitly (though it 
has been implicit throughout the book) the third aim announced 
in the introduction: “to prepare the way for educational methods 
more efficient than those we now use in developing discrimination 
and the power to understand what we hear and read.” His success 
in achieving this third aim is a proof of the great value of the book 
as practical criticism. That a change in educational methods is 
necessary no one could have more convincingly demonstrated. And 
that his criticism is more than negative, that he has suggested 

4 Aristotle’s declaration that a natural pleasure is derived from imitation is per- 


haps attempting to deal with this same matter. But the Greek “esthetic problem” 
was too different from ours to be useful here. 
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methods which are both possible and in the highest degree desirable, 
no one who reads the book with the care it deserves will deny. It 
may be objected that there are no teachers who could handle 
poetry with this new technique; and the havoc which a “practical 
criticism test” would work among a school or university faculty is 
discouraging to think of. But the surprising thing about the 
technique is that it can do a great deal without any help from the 
teacher. Its most insistent demand, or at least its first demand, is 
“Hands Off.” But Mr. Richards has not confined himself to poetry. 
Because of its treatment of those “cognate matters” mentioned 
in an early parenthesis, Practical Criticism joins Mr. Richards’ 
other analyses of the wider problems of language and meaning — 
problems whose importance and whose urgency it is safe to say 
cannot be over-estimated. 
James BuRNHAM 


Tue Nature oF THE PuysicaL Wor.p, dy 4. S. 
Eddington. (Macmillan. 1928.) $3.75. 


The break with the familiar qualities of our everyday world, 
which modern science since Kepler and Galileo has introduced, has 
been accentuated by the recent developments in physics. Professor 
Eddington in this book gives an account for the lay reader of the 
most striking of these developments, and argues for a re-interpreta- 
tion of the place of the world of science and the world of daily ex- 
perience in the scheme of reality. His conclusion is that the subject 
matter of physics is only a partial aspect of something wider, that 
mind, endowed with “freedom,” is necessary to mediate between 
the realm of physical concepts and “actuality,” and that the in- 
trinsic nature of this actuality is spiritual and akin to consciousness. 

Unfortunately, Eddington’s philosophic kit is loaded with ideas 
that seem to be inherited from a darker philosophic age, and im- 
portant use is made of them with no effort at their critical evalua- 
tion. It is a dogma with Eddington that the qualities we com- 
monly associate with things are a mental product, that our daily 
experience is an illusion (p. xii). It is a dogma with him that knowl- 
edge is never of things external to us, but of certain associated 
qualities occurring in the brain, and that the steps of the inference 
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to the external world exactly reverse the steps of the physical 
transmission which brought the information (pp. 270, 278). From 
these premises it follows that the world of physics is the “real” 
world, although it is only the structure of the real world that science 
obtains, since the intrinsic quality of things (with a solitary excep- 
tion in the case of our own ego) is an inscrutable somewhat not 
known to us (p. 254). 

It is for such reasons that Eddington finds the world of physics 
symbolical or abstract — symbolical, indeed, not of the things of 
daily experience (which have the status of appearance), but of the 
inner essences of this appearance. It is plausible to believe, how- 
ever, that had he kept clear the distinction between objects of knowl- 
edge and the physical conditions or correlates of knowledge, he 
would have never arrived at this metaphysical dualism. 

To the confounding of this distinction Eddington adds some 
others. Symbols have a reference beyond themselves, and at the 
same time symbols have specific characters of their own. Now there 
seems no reason in calling the world of physics symbolic if we are 
never permitted to know what the symbols stand for. The moves in 
a chess game may be symbolic of army manoeuvres, and the numer- 
als in a book may be symbolic of counting; but if we never know 
what the moves in chess or the numerals stand for, it is not as 
symbols that they are studied since their referents do not determine 
the course of the inquiry. Either the referents of the world of phys- 
ics do condition the symbolism, and then we know what they are, 
or physics is not symbolic. Unfortunately, “knowledge” is a word 
with many meanings for Eddington: sometimes it means the 
possession or enjoyment of sensory and affective qualities; some- 
times it means the possession of the representative or sign function 
of qualities which are then not always “known” in the first sense. 
It is easy, therefore, if one assumes the dogma that only the im- 
mediate is real, and if one takes knowledge in the second sense, to 
argue that the symbolic character of knowledge makes it incapable 
of grasping reality. Nevertheless, it seems permissible to retort that 
knowledge, when it is taken as the inferential function, is symbolic 
as well as adequate to grasp reality: the psycho-physical carriers 
of meanings are not like the meanings they carry, nor are the mean- 
ings like things; but the meanings are meanings of things and sym- 
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bolize things in the sense that they denote types of experimentally 
obtainable reactions between things. 

Eddington’s difficulties with these matters come to a head in his 
treatment of change of entropy as symbolic of the irreversibility of 
time (pp. 88 ff.). Color for him is a quality purely mental, not an in- 
gredient of the real world of electro-magnetic waves. But the dy- 
namic character of time, of “becoming,” he insists is a genuine 
quality of nature, even though the physical conditions for the recog- 
nition of this quality seem to be the same as those for the recogni- 
tion of any other. To save “becoming” for nature, Eddington, 
consistently enough, must suppose that in this case the nerve mech- 
anism does not intervene and that the dynamical character of 
time, grown suspiciously substantial for a relativist (cf. p. 97, 
where we are told of the “moving on” of time), is observed not 
through the sense organs but by a private door of the mind. Mind 
turns out to be something with physical properties dwelling in the 
body (cf. p. 311). Ordinarily there is a double symbolism in Edding- 
ton’s system. Color is something that occurs in the mind, but is 
symbolic or equivalent in consciousness to the electro-magnetic 
waves. Secondly, these waves have a structure which is known but 
which is nevertheless symbolic of qualities not ‘“known” and un- 
knowable. If in the case of “becoming” this dualism vanishes it is 
because “I grasp the notion of becoming because I myself become. 
It is the innermost Ego of all which is and becomes’ (p. 97). 

In spite of Eddington’s clear perception that nature is something 
richer than physics officially declares, he persists in confounding the 
subject matter of physics with the data of the physicist. His argu- 
ment is that since all of our scientific information is summed up in 
measures, and since the measure-numbers, as such, offer no ground 
for making qualitative distinctions in nature, no such distinctions 
exist for science. But while it is true that at a certain level of in- 
vestigation all that the scientist may use are the measure-numbers 
and be indifferent as to how they are obtained, surely a philosophy 
of science cannot stop at that level (if indeed it were even possible 
for science to do so). It is only when the locus of those measure- 
numbers is discovered in certain qualitative continuities, familiar 
enough in our common experience, that the predictive power of 
science becomes intelligible. It is adopting a very narrow be- 
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haviorism to say that “‘two tons is the reading of the pointer 
when the elephant is placed on a weighing machine,” since an 
adequate statement of what a pointer reading is involves just 
those qualities which had been supposed excluded. 

Eddington is bent upon showing that the characteristic features 
of the world of physics are introduced by Mind (with a capital): 
“ultimately it is the mind that decides what is lumber — what part 
of our building will shadow the things of common experience, and 
which has no such counterpart” (p. 235). However, his failure to 
indicate in what contexts such selections are made makes his account 
very unilluminating. In one sense, everything is decided by mind, 
since deciding is something that only a mind can do. But the force 
of Eddington’s insistence upon the truistic character of physical laws 
is gone if one remembers that decision and choice can arise only 
when subject matter possesses traits which may be chosen. To say 
that the prominence of conservation laws is due to the mind’s de- 
mand for permanence is doubtless important; some things are con- 
served only because other things are not, and if we study the con- 
served things we certainly select. But if we were to study the things 
which are not conserved, as we sometimes do, we would be exer- 
cising selection also. Since the mind is a/ways selective, no light is 
thrown upon the metaphysical status of any entities by pointing 
out that they are selected. The relevant question, the only one of 
value, is why or in what context the selection is made. Moreover, 
the thesis that the laws of field-physics are only truisms is a bad 
pun. The argument is that concepts like matter and energy obey 
these laws only because matter and energy have been so defined as 
to obey them. On this argument, every equation, for example, 
would be a truism, because its roots when they are found identically 
satisfy it upon substitution. But the truism appears only upon a 
condition; and the condition is just that one which enables us to 
say that “the sky is blue” without “sky” and “blue” being 
identical. 

The last four chapters of the book are an argument for identify- 
ing the unknown intrinsic natures of sub-atomic entities with qual- 
ities akin to mind. The argument is similar to Schopenhauer’s iden- 
tification of the thing-in-itself with the will. Finally, there is a 
defense of the qualities intuited by the mystic as being genuine 
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qualities of nature. If the foregoing analysis is at all correct 


Eddington has no right to his conclusions. 
Ernest NAGEL 


CHARACTERS AND Events. Poputar Essays 1n SOCIAL 
AND PouiticaL Puitosopuy. By Fobn Dewey. 
Edited by Joseph Ratner. Two volumes, boxed. 
(Holt. 1929.) $5.00. 


“Instrumentalism,” the word preferred by Mr. Dewey to the 
more familiar “pragmatism,” preéminently needs a statement of 
specific applications. By no other means can its test of truth, that 
of successful working, be applied to it. It has no self-contained 
body of theory or doctrine to be judged by tests for coherence or 
conformity to facts independently ascertained; it is a method, a 
program for investigation of issues forced upon us by our necessities 
and our purposes, and its success, if it is to have any success, must 
lie in its clarification of those issues. There are no distinctly 
“‘philosophic”’ issues, but any issue may become philosophic if its 
extent, its bearing, are conceived widely enough, and if the state- 
ment of the issue is so formulated as to reveal the action by which 
a decision may be made between competing solutions. In Char- 
acters and Events Mr. Dewey surveys a large number of recent and 
contemporary personalities, occurrences, tendencies, and social 
and political situations, seeking in each what may be indicative of 
characteristic attitudes towards experience and its potentialities. 
These attitudes and the practical results naturally flowing from 
them are assayed for the contribution they may make to an 
experience that may properly be called humane, to an experience 
varied, sensitive, intelligent, and comprehensive. 

The papers included in these two volumes have all appeared 
previously, and have not been revised for the collection; the dates 
of their publication extend from 1891 to 1928; the first impression 
made by them is likely to be fragmentary. The topics discussed 
are very various indeed, ranging from Kant, Emerson, and Maeter- 
linck to Theodore Roosevelt, Bishop William Montgomery Brown, 
and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes; from the place of science and 
culture in education to present conditions in China, Turkey, 
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Russia, and Mexico; from the motives available for enlistment in 
industry to mob-hfsteria, the proper function of art, and the funda- 
mentals of religion. Comment, none the less, is never merely casual 
or incidental. However unsystematic in form, the discussion always 
reveals a single point of view and a single animating purpose. The 
question is never forgotten: what forces, with what consequences 
for good or evil, are revealed at work, and how can the discovery 
of them be made an instrument for their further direction or re- 
direction towards ends which we should regard as desirable? 

It is a pity that Mr. Dewey, for the guidance of readers un- 
acquainted with his other works, does not make an explicit and 
definitive statement of what he regards as “good” or “‘desirable.”’ 
To be sure it is a part of Mr. Dewey’s philosophy that there can be 
‘no such definition, in the sense that writers on ethics used to — 
some of them still do — seek a formulation of “the highest good.” 
Any such definition, he would say, is either so vague as to add 
nothing to the meaning of “good,” or else it is unjustifiably narrow 
or one-sided. Each situation has its own good, determined by its 
specific exigencies, and what is good in all situations cannot be 
significantly generalized. Nevertheless, we are not left wholly un- 
guided, and the guiding conception, as is elsewhere made clear, is 
that of education. By education Mr. Dewey does not mean ex- 
clusively, indeed he often does not mean at all, formal class-room 
instruction. As readers of Democracy and Education will remember, 
education is “preparation for more education.” Education and life 
thus come to be identified, with the understanding, however, that 
there is no education and no life without a constant release of new 
energies, a growing sensitiveness and discrimination, a maturing 
judgment able to pass intelligently upon ever fresh experience. 
What interests Mr. Dewey in the institutions, social, economic, 
and political, of our own and of foreign countries is their educational 
value, the responsibilities they impose and the information they 
afford for every individual in the ordering of his own life and in 
his participation in the life of the community. What is of moment 
is the diffusion of reasonableness and mutual understanding in 
this life — “the miracle of shared experience,” as Mr. Dewey puts 
it — and its quality is to be judged by the degree to which it 
flowers in science and art. 
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Mr. Dewey’s political views follow naturally from this conception 
of education as the fundamental process of life. Democracy is the 
only ideal which envisages for the individual the greatest possible 
degree of moral autonomy, of conscious control of the conditions 
of existence. Any renunciation of such control is a renunciation of 
knowledge, of realization of the unique values which in their 
realization confer individuality. “Democracy” is of course one of 
the most ambiguous of words. It is probably most often used to 
mean an ideal of colorless uniformity, to express an impatience of 
distinction of any kind. This meaning Mr. Dewey repudiates in 
many passages, but most conspicuously in the papers entitled 
Mediocrity and Individuality and Individuality, Equality, and 
Superiority, in which he exposes the dangerous confusion between 
individuality and what is often thought to be superiority. Superi- 
ority in this sense is thought to mean more of some common 
quality, to be a quantitative rating of individuals by which 
invidious distinctions are set up. Upon examination such instances 
of superiority invariably tend to be conventional — “‘conven- 
tional” in that they correspond to some form of capacity which is 
valuable in a given social organization. Under other forms of social 
organization, other capacities would be of equal or greater value, 
and in a more liberal, less cut-and-dried society the forms of 
goodness might be indefinitely multiplied without detriment to 
effective codperation. Only in a herded and regimented society 
is there any incompatibility between efficient execution of 
collective purpose and work which is unstandardized, because as 
various as individuals are various. Mr. Dewey’s own words on this 
point are worth quotation, because they sum up the centre, the 
heart of his whole political point of view. 

“Moral equality means incommensurability, the inapplicability 
of common and quantitative standards. It means intrinsic qualities 
which require unique opportunities and differential manifestation; 
superiority in finding a specific work to do, not . . . mastery over 
others. Our best, almost our only models of this kind of activity 
are found in art and science. There are indeed minor poets and 
painters and musicians. But the real standard of art is not com- 
parative, but qualitative. Art is not greater or less, it is good or 
bad, sincere or spurious. Not many intellectual workers are called 
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to be Aristotles or Newtons, or Pasteurs or Einsteins. But every 
honest piece of inquiry is distinctive, individualized; it has its own 
incommensurable quality and performs its own unique service. 

“Upon reflection, however, it is apparent that there is something 
academic in confining the models of moral equality to art and 
intellectual pursuits. Direct personal relationships, the affections 
and services of human companionship are its most widespread and 
available manifestations. No contact of this sort is replaceable; 
with reference to it all are equal because all are incommensurable, 
infinite. Democracy will not be democracy until education makes 
it its chief concern to release distinctive aptitudes in art, thought, 
and companionship. The democrat with his faith in moral quality 
is the representative of aristocracy made universal. His equality 
is that of distinction made universal.” ! 

Democracy and education, so understood, can become realities 
only under forms of social organization increasingly voluntary, 
with the economic motive at present dominant replaced by interests 
less predatory, more humane. Such a replacement is the work of 
what Mr. Dewey calls “social engineering,” in which society 
consciously employs the best scientific knowledge available in 
finding means for the realization of its ideals. Against those who 
would preach ideals first and consider means secondary and merely 
technological, Mr. Dewey urges the impossibility of separating 
the two: to consider ends without means is merely to wander in 
Utopia. Equally, to labor at the improvement of means without 
considering the ends to be gained is to accept the given order un- 
critically, and to perpetuate what is bad in it along with what is 
good. The merely “‘practical”’ man is thus in no better state than 
the “‘idealist.”” Mr. Dewey’s own ideal is clearly that of a society 
permeated with concern for liberty and the development of the 
individual; the means for it he finds to be the existing fund of 
knowledge and common good-will, of organization for codperation 
in all purposes for general benefit, including the purpose of in- 
creasing knowledge. Such an ideal is ultimately possible because 
we are by nature social beings, finding in others not our necessary 
competitors or rivals, but our complement and fulfilment. 

If space permitted, I should like to consider the extent to which 

1 Vol. II, pp. 491, 492. The passage is somewhat abridged. 
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any genuinely collective purpose of working for individual eman- 
cipation is possible, and how far it may not be only another day- 
dream. It is scarcely an ideal question, for the fact of the continuity 
of man with fellow-man, of which Mr. Dewey makes so much, 
cannot by itself validate or establish an ideal, and unless it does 
Mr. Dewey’s impatience (apparent impatience, at least) with 
anyone who does not feel himself essentially a member of a public, 
does not appear to be conspicuously justified. Mr. Dewey’s view 
of a possible eventual human solidarity, or, it would be more correct 
to say, his attitude toward such solidarity, his faith in it, may be 
perfectly valid; what is unsatisfactory is that he should take it so 
unquestioningly for granted. There are those — William James, I 
think, would have been one of them — who are neither reactionaries 
nor exploiters, and who would still say that the vocation of man is 
not primarily to participate in works of social engineering. It would 
be interesting to know how Mr. Dewey would answer them. 
LaurENCE BUERMEYER 


THe Mopern Temper, by Foseph Wood Krutch. (Har- 
court, Brace. 1929.) $2.50. 


If Mr. Krutch is an unhappy man by nature, it is a great pity; 
but if he is unhappy only for the reasons he adduces in The 
Modern Temper, there is still hope for the easement of his sorrow. 
That is, of course, unless Mr. Krutch is made even more unhappy 
by the discovery that the reasons for his gloom are almost all 
without ground. 

A book which is called The Modern Temper and which is 
acknowledged by men, including some philosophers, to be the 
modern temper, surely deserves serious consideration. It is not 
accidental, however, that this temper, so affectingly described by 
Mr. Krutch, is almost exclusively the property of poets, novelists, 
and serious-minded undergraduates, whereas its occurrence among 
sociologists, speculative psychologists, and philosophers is com- 
paratively rare. The literary mind, it is said, is more than commonly 
responsive to the spiritual climate because of its keener sensibili- 
ties. This may be true, but with the modification that the literary 
mind is almost always over-responsive to its environing climate. 
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The literary mind is a composition of fragile values rooted more 
often in desires than in reality. Its principle of coherence is so 
infirm that the slightest menace to its equilibrium elicits a response 
greatly disproportionate to the stimulus. 

For Mr. Krutch and those who are with him, theirs is a “lost 
cause.” And because of his persuasive, tragic prose, it is very likely 
that there are many with him, and that with him they feel that 
“there is no place for us in the natural universe, but we are not, for 
all that, sorry to be human. We should rather die as men than live 
as animals.” Why Mr. Krutch does not know that he lives as a 
man and an animal is a mystery if one considers that he has read 
and gives signs of understanding Darwin. While all modern scientific 
thought, by which he avers to be influenced, is busy with the elabo- 
ration of the idea of continuity, Mr. Krutch calmly declares that 
man is human to the extent that he denies the participation of 
nature and the animal in himself. It is little wonder that, like a 
medieval discussion of essences though not half so consistent, Mr. 
Krutch’s book is a shadowy structure of empty dilemmas and false 
alarms. 

Having assumed a dualism, now considered the darkest obfusca- 
tion to man’s real problems, Mr. Krutch ambles from error to error, 
occasionally aided on his way by incorrect facts. Individualism, 
he concludes, is incompatible with society. This would not be true 
even if individualism were what he conceives it to be: a Bohemian 
anarchism determined on being anything but what its fellows are; 
or if the interests of human society were what he thinks them to 
be: simply the perpetuation of its kind. The interests of human 
society he has ascertained by observing an ant-hill. And this mis- 
step he has made worse by incorrectly observing the ant-hill, find- 
ing it far more “social-minded” than entomologists will admit. 

Detached intelligence, he decides, is a vital liability because it 
devitalizes the man and the race, making it impossible for either to 
accomplish the ordinary processes of its environment. Mr. Krutch 
seems to desire or expect that the environment remain static. 
Detached intelligence does not necessarily detach the man or his 
acts from the environment. Detached intelligence, if it cannot 
function in its milieu as it finds it, acts by way of changing its 
milieu. 
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Mr. Krutch’s ideas are little closed systems with no relation to 
each other, or so he regards them, for he is obviously unaware of his 
contradictions. At one moment he is disillusioned with science 
because it has accomplished too little; at another moment, because 
it has accomplished too much. After declaring his dread of man’s 
changing to something other than what he is (i.e., changing his 
values) he loses patience with science because in the last fifty years 
— its “full flower” — it has not changed man enough, or even 
increased his happiness. Science as a systematization of man’s 
knowledge offers the means for social amelioration; Mr. Krutch 
seems to expect that science should be the amelioration itself. 

While it has not done enough, science in its unheeding march 
has done even more than Mr. Krutch bargained for. It has taken 
away Love and condemned us to an eternity of prenuptial sexual 
promiscuity. (We are animals again!) If love means to Mr. Krutch 
— and he admits it does — troubadours, guitars, and transcendental 
moonshine, we may be happy that that form of it is gone. Science 
has left no place for the soul, though the soul which Mr. Krutch so 
dreads to lose is a confused mess of the sentiments of romantic 
poetry. Science has destroyed morality. Because anthropology 
reveals that different peoples have different moralities, Mr. 
Krutch concludes that man has no moral sense and that morality 
must derive from heaven to gain man’s acquiescence. 

Mr. Krutch suggests in his foreword that the hypotheses of 
science may be false, but he is not tardy in reacting to them as 
though they were true. This is generally characteristic of the 
uncritical literary approach to science. Without questioning its 
validity the literary mind accepts what appears to it to be its im- 
plications. Mr. Krutch’s despair is a consequence of materialistic 
science. Now, he is familiar with Gestalt, emergence, quantum, 
space-time, but he speaks of these sciences as “mysterious.” On 
what authority? Obviously, on the authority of the incompatibility 
of these sciences with his temper. 

Mr. Krutch really seems to enjoy his despair. There is something 
masochistic in the way he accepts the linear explanations of ma- 
terialism as the entire explanation. It destroys his fond hopes and 
dear illusions but it engenders an interesting state of mind and 
makes possible good literary writing. Mr. Krutch does not seem to 
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mind the loss of his soul since its loss creates within him a new soul, 
an exquisitely exacerbated soul. And from Mr. Krutch’s behavior 
we gain uneasy suspicions concerning all the fine literature of the 
wasted land. 


Norman WARREN 


Dear Jupas, by Robinson Feffers. (Liveright. 1929.) 
$2.50. 

Hicu Fatcon, by Léonie Adams. (John Day. 1929.) 
$2.50. 

Biue Juniata, by Malcolm Cowley. (Cape & Smith. 
1929.) $2.50. 


Robinson Jeffers, Léonie Adams, and Malcolm Cowley have given 
us this fall three important books of poetry for critical considera- 
tion: Robinson Jeffers is the most powerful creative intellect now 
using poetry as a medium; Léonie Adams is our best lyric poet, an 
original genius and deeply rooted in literature; and Malcolm 
Cowley is interesting because he has introduced a new poetic 
environment, the barren Pennsylvania coal country, and because he 
is preéminently a poet of taste. Each of these three poets has, to be 
sure, specific limitations: Robinson Jeffers’ intellectual reconstruc- 
tion of life is more powerful than his genius for the expert and truly 
poetic line; Léonie Adams has never attempted any more sustained 
form than the personal lyric; and Malcolm Cowley is provincial and 
rather too restrained in his feeling. Nevertheless each of these 
poets is contributing something to the literary history of America. 

Robinson Jeffers’ new book is much more Christian than it is 
Greek in its theme of love, the subject with which both of the longer 
poems are concerned. The title poem, Dear Fudas, is a mystery play 
and it has the vagueness and unreality of an old form used for a 
modern purpose. Working with the Christ story, Jeffers has, as so 
frequently before, re-cast his myth for his own purposes: Christ, 
the symbol of possessive love, is drawn as a fanatic desiring power 
over all people in all times and aware of the fact that in order to 
obtain this power he must make the bloody sacrifice, since by such 
an act only can he be remembered as a Savior. This theme of power 
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through bloody sacrifice is not a new one with Jeffers. Judas, 
symbol of pitying love, of that type of love which is given only to 
the weak, betrays Christ through pity of his self-destructive 
fanaticism. Jeffers points out, however, that Judas thought he was 
betraying Christ into imprisonment and preventing, rather than 
assisting, Christ’s self-destruction. And Jeffers indicates, too, that 
Christ himself made sure his own death by carrying with him, on 
the day of his betrayal, the rusty swords with which, should Judas 
fail to give him up, he could strike at the soldiers. Unfortunately, 
in so altering the Christ-ideal the poet has destroyed the character’s 
intensity. Even in those long speeches before the crucifixion Christ 
speaks as if he were translating. He has nothing of the prophetic 
vision granted Cassandra in the Tower Beyond Tragedy; even his 
agony is unconvincing. Here, within situations similar to those 
which have afforded Jeffers his greatest moments, the poet is un- 
able to rise to his earlier heights. Tower Beyond Tragedy remains 
his greatest poem and Roan Stallion his best book. 

And this is true despite the moving power of the second long 
poem in the book, The Loving Shepherdess. The poetic quality of 
this poem is far higher than that of Dear Fudas: it moves through 
simple pastoral scenes with dignity and beauty of picture; the 
imagery and the rhythm seldom falter, and there is but one digres- 
sion from the theme, one brief passage of comment upon the story. 
The shepherdess, a very young girl, is symbolic of completely un- 
selfish and all embracing love of life which, due to its inclusiveness, 
must be utterly futile. Stricken by the loss of faith in a personal 
love, this girl has turned toward a love of all men and animals who 
may need her tender protection. When the poem opens she is al- 
ready with child and knows that she must die in child-birth. The 
nine brief months of living allotted to her must be cherished to the 
full; she must find the most perfect happiness possible in complete 
gentleness and helpfulness. And so her story moves rapidly and 
tragically to its close, but the tragedy is one of pity and not of 
terror, one of gentle vision rather than of intense drama. 

In The Humanist’s Tragedy, one of the shorter poems, Jeffers 
returns to his earlier subject matter: the scene is Greece, the de- 
structive force is the worship of new gods, and the conclusion, as 
always, that intelligence fails to prevail against passion. The par- 
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ticular combination of Greek tale and Jeffers’ poetic power proves 
happy as it always has before; the poet is peculiarly fitted for treat- 
ing such material. The other short poems in this last book have that 
failing which most of this poet’s short poems have had: they are 
prosaic and thematic, if not actually dogmatic; for this very reason 
they afford the best clue to Jeffers’ symbolism. 

And in Dear Fudas as in Jeffers’ three other volumes we find the 
poet thinking still in a system of symbols toward some complete 
statement of belief; he has not as yet given us any such system nor 
any definite solution, and perhaps he never will. But no other poet 
has had as much to say as he, and his best passages are torches 
across a wilderness of thought. If he lacks perfection, if he even at 
times lacks taste, he has at least come near sublimity in those 
search-light and tragic passages. However, his models are the Greek 
tragedians and if he is to be measured by their attainments, he falls 
far below. 

The second of these important poets is Léonie Adams, that type 
of poet so seldom found in America, a poet directly in the stream of 
literary tradition. Miss Adams’ language is both Elizabethan and 
modern; she employs the overtones of both usages. Her rhythms 
are, of course, not the simple song rhythms of the Elizabethans, 
but rather the subtle rhythms of written verse. Her themes are 
Love and Nature, the two great Elizabethan themes; but in her 
love poetry there is none of the Elizabethan conventionality of 
phrase and in her nature poetry no reflection of the pastoral tradi- 
tion. In her verse the simple sensual outlook of the Elizabethans is 
replaced by the intricate intensity of a modern mind. Although her 
symbolism is universal and very simple indeed, her poems glow 
with richness of imagery and music. They are poems of a mystic 
search portrayed in such disembodied imagery of light and shadow 
as Shelley might have used. She, like Blake, is a seer, but since she 
is a modern, she is not possessed by hallucinations such as were the 
earlier poets; instead she has completely absorbed reality and given 
us its interpretation. 

Miss Adams has, in the past, been accused of obscurity and the 
reasons are easily enough analysed: her packed elliptical sentences, 
her unusual use of words, and the fact that her poetry falls distinctly 
within the type that communicates directly. Her verses are not 
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easily paraphrased, but once the reader is adjusted to her special 
technique and to receiving the poem as of one piece imaginatively, 
he will find no difficulty with her writing. 

The third poet, Malcolm Cowley, is the antithesis of a poet like 
Jeffers in that he has rather little to say and says that little with 
exquisite taste. His novelty lies entirely in his use of the Pennsy]l- 
vania country of his childhood. And one of the best groups in his 
book is the first, that concerned with this country. In order to 
present a complete literary history Mr. Cowley has included poems 
from his different periods: from boyhood, from young manhood, 
and from his more mature years. Those of his adolescent years 
indicate the same quietness and sincerity of mood as those of his 
maturity; but between come two groups written in post-war days 
and distinctly under the influence of the Dada school in France. 
The mature poems return again to neo-Classicism and it is in this 
school that Mr. Cowley actually belongs. Here are to be found 
such nearly perfect poems as Two Sonnets on Winter, The Urn, The 
Streets of Air, Towers of Song, a poem which combines the finest 
rhetoric with a perfect rhythm for ecstatic statement. If in these 
finer poems one hears, and unmistakably, the voices of Cummings, 
Winters, and Eliot, they are echoes which have been caught and 
cried back in the poet’s own voice. One cannot look to Mr. Cowley 
for a new message, but one can admire him as a poet of form and 
quiet music and sincerity, and as a poet who, having passed 
through several literary phases, has emerged the singer of man’s 
search through loneliness for God. It is for this theme probably, a 
theme consistent with his own, that the critic Ivor Winters com- 
mends Mr. Cowley’s work. And it is this theme which today is the 
one most often stated in the best of contemporary poetry. 

Epa Lou Watton 


BepHeEcor, by Fulien Benda. Translated by S. J. I. 
Lawson. With an Introduction by Irving Babbitt. 
(Payson & Clarke. 1929.) $2.00. 

Although Belphégor appears in English translation a year after 


M. Benda’s La Trabison des Clercs (published in America under 
the title of Tbe Treason of the Intellectuals and in England as The 
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Great Betrayal) it is an earlier and a more important work. Both 
are polemics, and Be/pbégor is directed against a more real and more 
numerous foe. The intellectuals engaged in politics, compared 
with those addicted to sentimentality, are few even in France, and 
it is arguable that M. Benda has greatly exaggerated the evil that 
a little worldliness does to spiritual leaders. Belphégor, however, 
takes as its subject the dissolution of the intellectual fibre of a 
whole society. The aesthetic doctrine which M. Benda combats is 
stated at the opening of the book: “Contemporary French Society 
demands that all works of art shall arouse emotion and sensation; 
it insists that art shall cease to provide any form of intellectual 
pleasure.” He compares his fellow countrymen of today with the 
Carthaginian Jews, greedy for sensation, who worshipped the licen- 
tious Belphégor, or Baal-peor, as opposed to the “‘severe, moralistic 
Hebrews” who worshipped Jehovah. Modern representatives of 
the two kinds of Jews are, respectively, Bergson and Spinoza. 

M. Benda contends that intellectual clarity, so long held to be a 
cardinal virtue of the French, is fast disappearing both from the 
nation’s literature and from the daily life of the wealthy and edu- 
cated classes. He cites the letter of a well-known writer, whose 
name is not given, to a ministry asking for a change in his military 
position. The language is so obscure that the ministry has to ask 
him three times to begin all over again. Another writer composes 
a plea for a charity couched so unintelligibly that the columns of 
the newspaper are bombarded for a week with requests for an 
explanation. M. Benda comments: “Compare with this the pre- 
cision of a Racine advising his son as to the details of hygiene, or 
of a Victor Hugo writing to his publishers. There could be no better 
proof of the lowering of classic standards of culture.” 

Others of the author’s targets may be shown by quoting some 
of the chapter headings: ‘“‘That Art Must Be a Mystic Union with 
the Essence of Things”; “Cult of the Indistinct”; ‘“‘That the Ar- 
tist Shall Live the Emotion He Is Dealing With and Not Rise 
Above It by Means of His Understanding”’; “That Art Shall Pre- 
sent the Individual Soul”; “‘Demand That Criticism, History, 
Science and Philosophy Shall Be Moving. Pan-Lyricism.” 

One of the most important parts of the book is that which deals 
with the ascendancy of music over the other arts. The author 
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divides romanticism into two periods, the “‘plastic” romanticism of 
1830, and the “musical” romanticism of the later nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. His reason for this distinction is worth quoting 
at length: “Divide sensibility broadly into two kinds; on the one 
hand, the kind which is acquired through sight and touch and 
which, using as its armature the idea of form, derives from that 
origin a peculiar clarity and firmness of outline; let us call this 
plastic sensibility; on the other hand, hearing, smell, and taste, 
which, not having this armature, consist of a sensation without 
outline, more emotionally effective, by far; let us call this musical 
sensibility. The first, undoubtedly because it acts upon the more 
highly developed, more specialized nerves, seems to be more 
definitely Jocalized, affecting only a prescribed area of our conscious- 
ness; the second seems to invade the entire being. The first is a 
centralized, compact sensibility; it inculcates poise; the second is 
actually a sort of disintegration of the consciousness resulting in a 
sensation that is diffuse and scattered, and producing a state of 
dizzy intoxication.” 

Sometimes M. Benda is guilty of hasty generalization and now 
and then he is unfair to individuals, as when he calls Verlaine one 
of the leading exponents of musical romanticism — Verlaine, who 
dreamed of 


“ce 


. une harmonie étrange et fantastique 
Qui tient de la musique et tient de la plastique.” 


M. Benda’s criticism of Charles Maurras seems to be colored with 
personal feeling when he says that the high priest of L’ Action 
Francaise has made a cult of the “romanticism of reason.” The 
counts in this charge, “his enthusiasm for his own doctrines, the 
violence of his arguments, and especially the virulent, contemp- 
tuous tone he uses toward his adversary” might refer aptly enough 
to Léon Daudet, M. Maurras’ colleague, but they are as appli- 
cable to M. Benda himself as to the author of Anthinéa. 

In spite of these faults, Be/phégor remains one of the most bril- 
liant and best directed works of criticism of recent years. It has 
already gained for its author a large group of followers in his own 
country, who are working to bring about the restoration of reason. 

It was a happy inspiration on the part of the publishers to ask 
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Professor Irving Babbitt to write the introduction, although his 
chief adverse criticism, that M. Benda refuses to recognize the 
““superrational will,” can seem a valid objection only to those 
few people who are able to reconcile the superrational will with 
humanism. 

Puitip Biair Rice 


THe Major Trapirions or European PuiLosopny, 
by George Boas. (Harper. 1929.) $3.00. 


The author says emphatically that “this is not a book for scholars 
but is intended for the half-mythical ‘general reader’.”’ It is 
presumably taken out of the text-book category by references to 
Paul Valéry’s Variété, and a certain whimsical commentary on 
modern thought which occurs now and then in unexpected places. 
The book is unmistakably adequate to its end: entertainingly 
written, not over-documented, possessed of a detailed bibliography 
from Thales to Dewey, and printed in readable type, it deserves 
the attention of the half-mythical enthusiast whom the preface 
addresses. 

Greek philosophy is introduced by a brief but sympathetic 
picture of Peloponnesian and colonial culture, and pre-Socratic 
thought is discussed with an appropriate brevity and grace lacking 
in many avowed histories of philosophy. The major schools of 
Athens are presented in sufficient detail to be clear to the unin- 
itiated reader, though too great emphasis is placed on the anom- 
alous Book Three of De Anima to give a strictly just interpre- 
tation of Aristotle, who, we are told, identified the Prime Mover 
with the “world order . . . which is the form of the soul as the 
soul is the form of the body” (p. 67). 

An obvious lack of facility, however, is betrayed when the 
author attempts to comprehend Catholic tradition from Ter- 
tullian to Occam. Doctrines of Augustine, subjected first to a 
radical over-simplification, are flippantly discarded as theories 
which “could obviously not be verified in the usual scientific 
manner of testing their correspondence with fact” (p. 120). And 
the same attitude is evident throughout the section on Aquinas. 

Modern philosophy is subjected to conventional analysis, 
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flavoured with a humour, not always consciously sought, a humour 
which inevitably attends a too-modern temper. We learn, for 
example, that since the Copernican physicists and astronomers 
“checked up their deductions by observation, no great harm was 
done” (p. 161), and that the difficulties of the Berkeleyan philos- 
ophy arise from the Bishop’s “failure to be more logical than pious” 
(p. 213). Some striking exceptions to this point of view occur, 
however, and Mr. Boas is to be congratulated on his sane, objec- 
tive treatment of Bacon, in which there is little of the chauvinism 
characteristic of English treatises. 

Recent philosophic tendencies are discussed candidly, and with 
no great controversial emphasis. Indeed, though the author 
appears to be actuated throughout the historical portion of the 
book by a spirit that is popularly known as instrumentalism, this 
only occasionally results in special pleading; and, on the whole, 
what bias there may be is but the natural manifestation of an 
enthusiasm which looks to America for an indigenous philosophy. 

There are a few serious flaws, remarkably few, to be sure, for a 
text covering twenty-five hundred years of philosophic develop- 
ment, but nonetheless serious. It is questionable whether Socrates 
gave the overwhelming emphasis to teleology which he is made to 
do here. Lucretius is dispatched in one line while Machiavelli and 
Geulincx have each several pages. The omission of any reference 
to that most graceful and amusing of all apologists, Minucius 
Felix, must appear as a misfortune. But such criticism is cavilling, 
and as the author himself remarks, “. . . this is no place for 
discussions of interest to specialists alone.”’ 

Rupo.tr Kacey 


THE PuiLtosopuy or Spinoza, by Richard McKeon. 
(Longmans, Green. 1928.) $5.00. 


Mr. McKeon’s work is a penetrating and significant critical study. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive analysis of the principles and 
details of Spinozism which has appeared in English, it enriches an 
already extensive literature on the subject in several distinct ways. 
A chapter on “the background of Spinoza’s thought”’ presents 
concisely the influences, direct and mediate, which operated to 
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shape the philosopher’s syste. The author’s intimate knowledge 
of medieval’ thought-currents serves here to give the modern 
reader an authentic account of Spinoza’s debt to classic Aristote- 
lianism, especially in the modified form in which it descended 
through Jewish and Christian traditions. While much of this 
material will be already familiar to students of Freudenthal and 
Brunschvicg, its compact synthesis in this book is of marked 
importance. The second chapter, which opens the critical treat- 
ment proper, is devoted to an able defense of the authenticity of 
the Short Treatise, which essay Mr. McKeon (dissenting from the 
majority of critics, among them Mr. Roth) considers “probably 
the most nearly adequate introduction and commentary that the 
philosophy of the Ethics is likely to receive” (p. 85). A particularly 
valuable portion of the book consists of a careful discussion of 
Spinoza’s relation to experimental science. This argument may do 
much to minimize the conventional “‘scientific” prejudice against 
Spinoza’s rationalism, which, in the minds of most moderns has 
replaced the atheistical bogey of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
criticism. On one point, however, a more detailed discussion might 
be desired, i.e., the psychologism latent in Axiom VI of Book I 
of the Ezbics; and the exhaustive treatment of Book III might 
well have been materially compressed. Mr. McKeon’s work is 
documented against all attack, and contains a selected bibliog- 
raphy of eighteen pages. 
Rupotr Kacey 


Le1Bniz, by Herbert Wildon Carr. (Little, Brown. 1929.) 
$3.00. 


That the choice of Professor Carr to write the volume on Leibniz in 
the new Leaders of Philosophy series was an especially appropriate 
one will be recognized by all familiar with his own writings; for 
probably no other English-speaking philosopher could have brought 
to the task an equal degree of sympathy for his subject, combined 
with lucidity in exposition and enthusiastic interest in Leibniz’s 
time. In consequence one happily fails to get the too common im- 
pression of Leibniz as a merely eccentric if not superfluous character 
in the story of philosophy. Part I, Life and Times, gives a most 
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vivid account of the age in which Leibniz carried on his many-sided 
activity, while the chapters of Part II, Doctrine, keep constantly 
in view the contemporary movements in physics, biology, and 
philosophy which Leibniz mirrored, and with reference to which his 
own problems were formulated and their solutions proposed. The 
detailed exposition is clear and straightforward and, except where 
Leibniz’s relations with Spinoza are in question, free from partisan- 
ship. The passages in which Leibniz speaks for himself are invari- 
ably well selected and characteristic, and include extracts not only 
from the more familiar writings but from correspondence, articles, 
and communications to journals scarcely accessible in English. 

Solid, scholarly, and interestingly written, Professor Carr’s 
monograph may be recommended both to the general reader and 
for use in the comprehensive course in the history of philosophy, 
although it will scarcely supersede for somewhat advanced students 
the Introduction and Appendices to Latta’s translation of the 
Monadology. Many will doubt that Leibniz “has come to represent 
in the modern world what Plato stands for in the ancient” (p. 55); 
but Professor Carr has done much towards establishing his claim to 
the important place in the history of philosophy which he does de- 
serve. And if I cannot admit that “posterity has made amends” (p. 
55) to Leibniz, I can gladly recognize how honorably Professor Carr 
has acted in posterity’s behalf. 

S. McC. Burr 


THE Quest ror Certainty, by Fohn Dewey. (Minton, 
Balch. 1929.) $4.00. 

Process AND Reauity, by Alfred North Whitehead. 
(Macmillan.1929.) $4.50. 

Because of the contemporary importance of these two books, it 

has seemed advisable to postpone discussion of them in order to 


allow more time for adequate analysis. They will be criticized in 
the next issue. 


Tue Epirors 
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